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GOD AND THE IDEAL: PROFESSOR DEWEY 
REINTERPRETS RELIGION’ 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 


T would be difficult to find a more apt illustration of 
Bacon’s famous saying about “depth in philosophy” than 
that offered by John Dewey in his recent article in the 

Yale Review on “The Liberation of Religion.’’ Nor can we who, 
perhaps, never had enough philosophy to depart from religious 
faith complain of Mr. Dewey’s estimate of religion in general, 
as he now turns a somewhat belated attention toward it, with 
this result: “I should describe this [religious] faith as the 
unification of the self through allegiance to inclusive ideal 
ends, which imagination presents to us and to which the hu- 
man will responds as worthy of controlling our desires and 
choices.”’ 

Allegiance to worthy and inclusive ideal ends resulting in the 
unified self—that, surely, is a description (in one of its aspects 
at least) of a very high order of religion, too high in fact to cover 
many forms of it in its earlier stages of development and many 
inferior forms which exist at the present time. [ would make the 
concept broader and more inclusive and would define religion 
as the sense of the sacred and would regard as religious any and 
every manifestation of the sense of reverence, from the awe of a 


* The substance of this article reappears in the volume, A Common Faith (Yale 
Press, 1934), but in the article the author’s conception of religion appears in so con- 
densed and unified a form as to make discussion of it in this form more definite and de- 
desirable. 

I 
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“heathen” toward an object of nature to the reverence of a 
musician for music or a scientist for science, or a student toward 
his fraternity, or a lover toward his beloved. To determine, 
however, what constitutes adequate religion is another matter. 
This, after all, is the main question, and that to which Professor 
Dewey addresses himself in this penetrative and discerning dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

The first impression of the reader who is at all conversant 
with the work of the author is the unexpectedly large place 
given to religion in this presentation. It is true that the position 
here taken was anticipated in the last of the Gifford Lectures on 
“The Quest of Certainty.” But it was hardly more than sug- 
gested. It is therefore as surprising as it is significant to have 
this supposed protagonist of purely pragmatic interests thus de- 
liberately attach such vital importance to a human value con- 
cerning which he has hitherto been so reticent. He here not only 
magnifies religion but even makes a gesture of respect toward 
mysticism, declaring: ‘“There is no reason for denying the exist- 
ence of experiences that are called mystical. On the contrary 
there is every reason to suppose that in some degree of intensity 
they occur so frequently that they may be regarded as normal 
manifestations taking place at certain points in the rhythmic 
movement of personal life.”” This is not, to be sure, a very ar- 
dent tribute to mysticism but it is at least an unprejudiced and 
unhesitating recognition of its normality. 

With what is said in derogation of the undue place of doctrine 
in religion there is no need to quarrel; for it must be acknowl- 
edged that religionists have, at least until of late, laid an inordi- 
nate weight upon doctrine. I do not, therefore, find myself dis- 
senting from Dewey’s strictures upon dogma and doctrine, 
“provided one take doctrine in its usual meaning—a body of 
definite beliefs that need only to be taught and learned as true.”’ 
Doubtless this has been the usual meaning attached to doctrine, 
but it would hardly be fair to say that it is such today, at least 
upon the part of the more progressive theologians. One might 
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appeal, for instance, to the two recent volumes of Contemporary 
American Theology for evidence of the subordination of doctrine 
to experience and value. 

Yet religion must have, as Dewey admits, some intellectual 
content. To discover this I venture to say that theologians, 
when at their best, have sought with the same scientific spirit 
that scientists have shown in their field. Granted that the “‘in- 
tellectual climate’? has changed so rapidly that it has been no 
easy task to adjust theological “patterns” to religious faith, 
theology has been of late by no means either rebellious or slug- 
gish in making the attempt. At the same time there are certain 
eternal verities—like the good, the true, and the beautiful— 
which embody the very texture and substance of religious values 
that are the same from age to age. Nor is the bifurcation of 
truth into two related realms (however closely related), the 
natural and the spiritual, against which Dewey protests, to be 
denied a certain validity. Kant’s distinction between phenome- 
na and noumena, e.g., can no more be set aside than that be- 
tween body and mind which is reflected in even our most prag- 
matic ideas, acts, and attitudes. 

But now as to the main issue—which is also the principal 
theme of the article—viz.: What of God? For it is unhesita- 
tingly conceded by the writer that something answering to this 
word is needed to make religion what it is—or should be. 

Professor Dewey argues that the real meaning and value of 
the concept ‘‘God”’ lies not in an existing personality, but that 
it consists, rather, in a unification of the ideal with the actual. 
‘There are forces in nature and society that generate and sup- 
port the ideals. They are further unified by the action that 
gives them coherence and solidity. It is this active relation be- 
tween ideal and actual to which I would give the name God.” 

The unification of the ideal and the actual, in order to be re- 
garded as God, requires, as Dewey perceives, the use of imagi- 
nation, whose legitimacy in fulfilling this function he defends as 
follows: “The idea that God represents a unification of ideal 
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values having an essentially imaginative origin, where the 
imagination supervenes in conduct, is attended with verbal 
difficulties, owing to the frequent use of the word ‘imagination’ 
to denote fancy and doubtful reality. But the reality of ideal 
ends as ideals is vouched for by their undeniable power in ac- 
lie cus For all possibilities reach us through the imagina- 
tion.” 

This emphasis upon ideals and idealism is an extremely sig- 
nificant advance in Dewey’s philosophy. It amounts to a vir- 
tual surrender of pragmatism, at least of its former pronounced 
primacy in his philosophy. When the pragmatist begins to em- 
phasize the ideal his cause is lost—or found. He may retain his 
insistence that ideals should work—as Dewey has been so long 
pertinently doing—but the core of pragmatism, which is that 
the work is more important than the ideals, is gone. 

With this emphasis upon the ideal Dewey allies himself, far 
more fully than he has hitherto done, with the characteristic 
American philosophy, which is—contrary to the jibe of Count 
Keyserling? and the opinion of many others—not a worship of 
materialism and success but a kind of New World idealism, 
whose prophets are Edwards and Emerson, Bowne and Howi- 
son, Royce and James, Harris and Hocking.’ 

But now the question arises: What is the ideal? Why is it? 
Whence is it? These are questions which Dewey has always 
“sidestepped” but which philosophy has no right to sidestep; 
for they are questions of the utmost concern. They cannot be 
avoided by pluralizing the ideal and speaking only of “ideals” 
or “goods,” for these very terms are metaphysical, as well as 
ethical, and ultimately religious. 

Has the ideal reality? If so, what kind of reality? The first 
and most pertinent answer to this question is that whatever 


2 The observant Count says that the two contributions of America to world culture 
are Professor Dewey and negro jazz. Rather, let us say, they are Emerson and negro 
spirituals. 

3I am not forgetting the contribution of the earlier rationalism, nor of the new 
realism, in offering this judgment. 
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kind of reality the ideal possesses must be personal. Ideals are 
personal. They have no existence except for persons. But for 
persons and in persons their reality is unquestionably vital. 
What kind of reality this may be is closely connected with the 
further question: What is the source of the ideal? 

The question of the whence of ideals Dewey—quite con- 
sistently—does not touch upon. Presumably he regards it as 
belonging to that realm of speculation which is better let alone. 
And yet he assumes the answer to the question and that in a very 
positive, not to say dogmatic, manner. Ideals, he assumes, arise 
from nature, along with man, in the evolutionary process. As 
such they are products of nature. Their only possible origin is 
natural, their only possible fulfilment temporal. 

These assumptions are more than questionable. They not 
only ignore the great tradition in philosophy but the great con- 
viction in religion. It is doubtful if they will stand the test of 
that severe scientific scrutiny to which Dewey would rightly 
have all conclusions subjected. Because ideals emerge and de- 
velop within the developmental process by no means proves 
that they have their source in that process and belong wholly 
within it. Emergent evolution is suggesting something quite 
transcending this obvious and hasty inference. The higher levels 
cannot be said to issue from the lower. They are already imma- 
nent in the lower. That which is to come already fashions that 





which is moving toward it. 

It is not reassuring for American philosophy to contemplate 
this her favored and worthy scion thus caught and held in the 
toils of an already discredited nineteenth-century scientific 
naturalism, to which he unfortunately continues to lend the 
support of his intellectual integrity and his wide influence. This 
is not Dewey at his best. To one who looks more deeply into his 
philosophy it is apparent that the provincialism of pragmatism 

4Cf. G. N. Lewis, The Anatomy of Science (Yale Press, 1926); ‘““Transcendence- 
Immanence” by the present writer, Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XX XIII, No. 8, Apr. 9, 
1931. 
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and the obscurantism of naturalism have always been too nar- 
row to confine his free, vigorous, and progressive mind. His 
later volumes and notably the present utterance indicate that 
he is unencumbered by positions previously taken. It has been 
his distinctive service to bring out neglected factors in philo- 
sophic and educational theory and give them their hitherto un- 
recognized rights, but his essentially idealistic and comprehen- 
sive mind will not permit him to stay within his own earlier 
confines nor justify the hopes of those who would make him the 
wheel horse of utilitarian empiricism. 

And yet—to return to the problem of the nature and origin 
of the ideal—it must be admitted that Professor Dewey appar- 
ently ignores or overlooks any essentially supranatural charac- 
ter within the ideal and finds no higher source for it than na- 
ture. This is like inferring that because plant life is rooted in 
the soil and dependent upon it that therefore it zs soil, or be- 
cause thought consumes brain tissue that therefore it 7s brain 
tissue, or because the soul is connected with the body therefore 
it is a part of the body. 

The problem of the source of the ideal is one upon which the 
profoundest human thought has been engaged for millennia. 
Nor has its relation to the law of development—a law which by 
no means owes its discovery to nineteenth-century science— 
been absent from this long reflective search. Without the slight- 
est reference to its historical antecedents or to the place where 
it occurs in sacred literature, it may well be asked whether any 
insight into the nature and origin of the ideal carries more of 
rational and experiential breadth and maturity of reflective 
judgment than those familiar sentences: ‘“‘In the beginning was 
the Ideal. And the Ideal was with God and was divine. All 
things came into being (€éyévero) through the Ideal and without 
it nothing evolved.”’ It is no cheap reliance upon sacred writ to 
find here a content which modern philosophy and science have 
done much to enlarge and confirm, little to alter, and nothing 


to subvert. 
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The pursuit of the problem of the ideal behind and beyond 
the evolutionary process, until one reaches that which alone can 
interpret process—purpose—means of course that God is far 
more than the active relation of the ideal to the actual. Rather 
is He Himself the only adequate origin of the ideal. In other 
words there could be no ideals or ‘‘goods”’ except as there is the 
supreme idealist—the good. This is a conclusion that has been 
freely reached, long since, by a reasonable, reverent, by no 
means dogmatic, and, let me add, pragmatically productive and 
vitalizing religious philosophy. 

This suggests the final criticism I would make of Dewey’s 
theory of religion. It is not thoroughly and creatively prag- 
matic. It does not implement religion for its full work. 

What is the best conception of God for practical moral ends? 
The answer to this question would by no means determine what 
is the truest conception; yet it is not, on Dewey’s own principle, 
to be ignored. In fact Professor Dewey gives his answer, at least 
negatively, by passing an unfavorable judgment upon the value 
of the conception of an existent personal God. The actuality of a 
supreme person, as a value for furthering the ideal, seems to him 
but slight; and presumably the idea of such a person goes with 
it. He dismisses the worth of the concept “‘existence” as such 
in these words: “‘All that an Existence can add is force to estab- 
lish, to punish and to reward.”’ Granted that, as attached to a 
personal divine being, existence has too often meant only that; 
yet it has also meant vastly more than that to many a man en- 
gaged in the fight for the ideal. Witness the ardently pragmatic, 
as well as Platonic, apostle of the ideal who cried, ‘If God is 
for us, who is against us?” and such successors as Justin, Augus- 
tine, St. Francis, Savonarola, Huss, Luther, Calvin, Winthrop, 
Wesley, Kagawa. 

In substituting ‘‘the active relation between ideal and actual” 
for divine personality, Dr. Dewey finds what cannot but be re- 
garded as questionable relief from the problem of evil. It con- 
sists in the theory that when men learn that the responsibility 
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for the removal of evil rests upon them only they will devote 
themselves with more of determination to the task. Possibly. 
But on the other hand might this not produce quite the oppo- 
site result? 

Whatever may be the answer to this question, the conviction 
of the sole dependence of man upon himself does not land 
Dewey in humanism. And that is worth noting. It is a signifi- 
cant fact, and one not without large import in the present dis- 
cussion of humanism versus naturalism, that one whose ethical 
and humanitarian emphasis is so strong refuses to ally his reli- 
gion with humanism, affirming that “‘a humanistic religion if it 
excludes our relation to Nature is pale and thin, as it is presump- 
tuous when it takes humanity as an object of worship.” He 
finds in nature, even after Huxley and Mill and Bertrand Rus- 
sell have exposed its indifference and cruelty, something that 
calls out a feeling of dependence and trust, even if imagination 
must be depended upon to awaken it. ‘‘A religious attitude, 
however, needs the sense of a connection of man, in the way of 
both dependence and support, with the enveloping world that 
the imagination feels in a universe.” 

“Dependence and support”: here indeed is the familiar note 
that has always characterized religion—although not its only 
note. Can nature, with nothing above her or pervading her, 
afford us this sense of dependence and support? Here is a cru- 
cial issue. The history of progressive religion does not answer 
the question in the affirmative. Nor does psychology. Nor yet, 
I venture to affirm, does philosophy. 

This leads up to an element in religion to which not only its 
own chief representatives—like Paul, Augustine, Luther—but 
e.g., Kant and 





also not a few representatives of philosophy: 
William James—have given large place, but to which Dewey 
gives only a purely ethical meaning, i.e., faith.’ Without this, 
religion has no vital quality. It is as necessary to humanism and 
to a religious naturalism as to Christian theism. For the mo- 


5 “The unification of the self through allegiance to inclusive ideal ends.” 
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ment one pays his devoir to the ideal he finds himself confronted 
by facts and forces that are appallingly against it. Not only na- 
ture and history but the prevailing forces within the individual 
and society often seem to deny and defy it. There is only one 
way to meet these opposing factors and forces and that is by 
faith—whether it be faith in nature, or in man, or in god. “‘Im- 
agination” will not suffice. By faith is not meant assent to au- 
thoritarian dogma, but “‘the will to believe’ that which ‘‘the 
heart”’ (i.e., intuition) discovers and reason supports.° 

The question then reverts to the original one: What is an 
adequate religion? What is a sufficient object of faith—rational, 
emotional, and pragmatic? What will account for and sustain 
the ideal? Professor Dewey fails to offer an adequate answer to 
this question. In this latest contributive utterance of his he has 
helped toward the liberation of religion. But the way forward 
requires a much more definite and adequate religion than that 
which he has presented. 

6 That faith does find sufficient support even from natural science itself is evident 
from the teleological implications of emergent evolution. Cf. articles by the present 
writer, “Beyond Science,” Journal of Religion, Vol. 1X, No. 4; “Process and Purpose,” 
Hibbert Journal, January, 1934. 











DEWEY AND BUCKHAM ON RELIGION 
HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 
University of Chicago 

N THE article on “God and the Ideal” John Dewey’s 

views on religion are criticized by Professor Buckham. 

Dewey says that a man’s religion is that loyalty which 
unifies his life and controls his desires and choices. It is that de- 
votion to ideal ends which gives character and direction to his 
living. 

Professor Buckham says that religion is the sense of the sa- 
cred, such as that of a musician to his music, a scientist to his 
science, a student to his fraternity, a lover to his beloved. In- 
asmuch as Professor Buckham distinguishes this view of religion 
from that of Dewey, he cannot mean the same. Hence he can- 
not mean an allegiance that controls desires and choices. 

This difference in their basic view of religion is significant. 
Professor Buckham says that Dewey’s statement about religion 
applies only to a high order of religion. It is not religion in its 
bare essential. The fact that Professor Buckham’s basic idea 
of religion is different from that of Dewey, shifting the emphasis 
and bringing in another element, is very important to an under- 
standing of the argument. 

It is not a matter of who is right and who is wrong on this 
point. Religion is so diversified, ideas about it so various, and 
any accepted concept which might serve as criterion so con- 
spicuous by its absence, that no such judgment of right and 
wrong in definition of religion is possible. But for that very rea- 
son it is all the more important that we discover just what a 
man means when he proposes to discuss religion. A man can 
define religion as he chooses, providing he keeps true to the im- 
plications of his statement. But the way he defines it reveals 
where his interest lies. 


Io 
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The essential in religion for Professor Buckham is not a loyal- 
ty that controls desires and choices. That enters only at the 
higher levels of religion. The essential is the sense of the sacred. 
Professor Buckham does not make very plain just what he 
means by this; but since he distinguishes this view from that of 
Dewey, we know he does not mean a controlling loyalty. Also, 
it would seem obvious he does not mean a system of thought. 
Therefore he can only mean, by sense of the sacred, an emotion- 
al state. We would like to think he meant a controlling loyalty, 
but that is ruled out by his criticism of Dewey’s statement as 
being a definition of high religion, not essential religion. 

This emphasis on emotional states which do not necessarily 
have much to do with conduct or thinking is the foundation 
stone of Professor Buckham’s thinking about religion and, we 
might add, of many others with him. We must reiterate, Pro- 
fessor Buckham emphasizes that an adequate religion must ex- 
press itself in conduct and thought. But the significant thing 
about Professor Buckham’s approach to religion is that he con- 
siders the one essential to be this subjective state of emotions 
called ‘‘sense of the sacred.’’ It could also be called “religious 
experience,’ for, while there is at present great confusion on 
what is meant by religious experience, this is one of the more 
common meanings. 

When one starts here in his treatment of religion, the outcome 
is predetermined. He may bring into his discussion a vast 
wealth of philosophy and scholarship, but it will all be used to 
conserve and justify this religious experience, this emotional 
state, this sense of the sacred. This is the center and the one 
essential, about which all else is organized, from which all else 
radiates, to which all else returns. Since a great many others 
besides Mr. Buckham have this view of religion and treat it in 
this way, an understanding of this approach illuminates very 
much of present-day religious thinking. 

The second point of criticism against Dewey has to do with 


bifurcation of truth into two related realms—the natural and 
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the spiritual. Dewey would not support such a separation; Pro- 
fessor Buckham insists upon it. He calls on Kant’s distinction 
between phenomena and noumena to justify it. This is a little 
confusing. Does he mean that this distinction between the nat- 
ural and the spiritual is the same as Kant’s between the phe- 
nomenal and the noumenal? But according to Kant, the nou- 
menal is the unknowable. We form beliefs about it in order to 
give rationality to moral conduct which would otherwise be ir- 
rational; but what it is we cannot know. 

Since Kant’s time it has been demonstrated by many think- 
ers, and assumed in the common practice of men, that moral 
conduct is altogether justified without the need of falling back 
on beliefs which can find no support save in the unknowable. 

The spiritual is a reality and a very important one. The spir- 
itual is the ideal, according to Professor Dewey; and the life of 
devotion to ideal ends is spiritual living. To the spiritual in this 
sense Dewey gives a much wider and more assured place in his 
view of religion than does Professor Buckham, who seems to 
identify it with the noumenal. 

Professor Buckham criticizes Dewey for saying we can know 
God and ideal ends only by exercise of imagination. “Imagina- 
tion will not suffice,’’ says Professor Buckham, and puts in its 
place the will-to-believe, the heart, and intuition. I cannot 
think that Professor Buckham is using “imagination” in the 
sense Dewey intends it, although he quotes Dewey’s statement 
to the effect that mere fancy and doubtful reality are not meant. 
All knowledge that is more than physiological adjustment (sup- 
posing that could be called knowledge) requires exercise of 
imagination. Thinking has been defined as constructive use of 
the imagination. Scientific objects such as a round earth can be 
known only by use of the imagination. By imagination is here 
meant not merely mental pictures, but the use of concepts which 
cannot be mentally pictured or physically perceived. We can 
know another personality only by use of the imagination; and 
so with much else. On what ground, then, does Professor Buck- 
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ham object to Dewey’s claim that imagination is required to 
know ideals and God? 

But the most astounding statement I find in Professor Buck- 
ham’s article is the claim that Dewey renounces Pragmatism 
when he emphasizes the place of ideals, meaning by “‘ideals”’ 
possibilities of value to be actualized. If Pragmatism ever stood 
for anything, I had thought that it stood for that. Pragmatism 
has always repudiated ideals in the sense of vapid dreaming. 
But ideals as possibilities of value about which something can 
be done, or should be done, have been the chief emphasis of this 
philosophy. What Dewey is now saying in his latest book is 
altogether true to the implications of the philosophy to which 
he has given his life. Hence I can see no ground at all for Pro- 
fessor Buckham’s statement that Dewey abandons Pragmatism 
in magnifying ideals as he does in his discussion of religion. 

There is a crude kind of Pragmatism which has been attached 
to Dewey’s name; but he has consistently repudiated it. Is it 
this that Professor Buckham has in mind? 

But the argument between the two men comes to its chief 
focus in the question about God. Dewey says that God is that 
activity which connects the actual with the ideal so that ideal 
possibilities of value can be genuine possibilities for this world. 
God is that activity which makes these highest possibilities of 
value something else than idle dreams, makes them possibilities 
which can be actualized to some degree of approximation by in- 
telligent and devoted human effort. Therefore God is that ac- 
tivity on which man must depend, and with which and for 
which he must work, if he would play any part in helping to 
bring life to its high fulfilment. Therefore God is that activity 
which opens the way for man to be a striver, creator, builder, 
not a passive dreamer merely, or an animal that simply strug- 
gles to exist without aspiration. The activity which gives to 
man this high vocation is what Dewey calls God. 

It is not clear that Professor Buckham would deny that God 
is such an activity. I am sure that if he understands this teach- 
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ing of Dewey as I do, he would not deny it. For a God that did 
not do. this, it seems to me, would be worthless. A God that 
was not an activity connecting the actual with the ideal could 
do nothing at all to make this world better, because connecting 
the actual with the ideal means just that, namely, the power to 
make the world better. God is the power in which and with 
which we must work if we would have any hope and any prac- 
tical success in serving the ideal. That is what Dewey is saying 
when he says God is the activity connecting the actual with the 
ideal. Here are Dewey’s own words: ‘‘There are forces in nature 
and society that generate and support the ideals... . . It is this 
active relation between ideal and actual to which I would give 
the name of ‘God.’ ” It should be clearly seen that it is not na- 
ture in general that is identified with God, but only certain 
forces in nature and society. 

I assume that Professor Buckham agrees with Dewey that 
God is an activity which makes the ideal a practicable possibil- 
ity, but disagrees only in insisting that this activity must be 
the activity of a superhuman personality. 

Dewey makes plain that this activity which unites the actual 
with the ideal is more than human. It is not more than human 
in the sense of being wholly outside of human life. I assume 
that Professor Buckham would agree that the superhuman char- 
acter of God does not put God outside of human life, for it 
would seem to be a truism that God must work in human life if 
human life is to have anything to do with God. 

Hence the point of disagreement between Dewey and Buck- 
ham is not, I take it, that God unites the actual with the ideal. 
It is not that God is superhuman. It is not that God works in 
and with human life. It seems to be solely on the point of the 
personality of God. Dewey does not attribute personality to 
God; Buckham does. 

There is one other point where Professor Buckham seems to 
disagree, but where I think the disagreement is not real. It is 
where Buckham says Dewey sidesteps the question of the what, 
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whence, and why of the ideal. The source of the ideal is God, 
says Buckham, and seems to assume that Dewey, at least by 
implication, teaches otherwise. But Dewey does not sidestep 
the question. He declares quite plainly that God is the source 
of the ideal. God is the activity which connects this actual exist- 
ing world with the highest ideal possibilities of value. God is 
what makes these high values to be genuine, practicable possi- 
bilities for which we can strive. Without this activity, which 
connects the actual world with these possibilities of value, there 
could be no striving after higher levels of existence; hence no 
ideals. Thus Dewey says God is the what, the why, and the 
whence of the ideal. 

This home of the ideal in God can be developed still further, 
I think. We find a certain relation holding individual personali- 
ties together along with much else of existing nature and the 
ideal possibilities of nature. When this relation is examined it is 
found to be a dynamic, creative, unifying interaction which 
rears against the forces of evil and destruction a community of 
things, persons, and ideals in a fellowship of mutual support. 
Dewey calls it, ““The community of causes and consequences in 
which we, together with those not born, are enmeshed.” He also 
calls it “the matrix within which our ideal aspirations are born 
and bred. It is the source of the values that the moral imagina- 
tion projects as directive criteria and as shaping purposes.” 

This unifying interaction, with its progressive community of 
activities, has possibilities infinitely beyond those few that are 
today envisaged in human consciousness in the form of ideals. 
These further possibilities also belong to God, for they are the 
possibilities of this unifying interaction. These possibilities are 
there to be actualized in this world and in human life. They do 
not constitute another realm of existence. They do not exist at 
all. They are not actualized in God; they are to be actualized 
in this world and have no other actuality. God does not exist 
in some supernatural realm where all possibilities are actualized. 
(On this point, perhaps, Buckham would disagree.) These pos- 
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sibilities in God are of value only as possibilities to be actualized 
in this world to whatsoever degree of approximation our utmost 
efforts with God may achieve. So far as we know, the growth 
of meaning in human life is the only way they can be actualized. 

These possibilities, which are beyond the scope of conscious 
human concern at the present time, are not meanings. But they 
are possible meanings. They will be meanings for human life 
when men become consciously concerned about them. But they 
are possibilities and therefore have some kind of being before 
men discover them. They are there in the realm of being, al- 
though not in the realm of existence. 

If this interpretation of Dewey be correct, he makes God the 
source of the ideal, and also the why and what of it. So the 
whole issue of the dispute between Professor Buckham and 
Dewey resolves itself to this one question of the personality of 
God. Since the purpose of this paper is not to go beyond the 
presentations of Dewey and Buckham, we cannot go into this 
question of the personality of God, for Buckham does not dis- 
cuss the matter beyond making clear where he stands. But we 
can endeavor to clarify the nature of this activity which Dewey 
calls God. 

First of all, it should be made plain that Dewey does not 
identify God with nature. God is in nature. But there is much 
in nature that is not God; and that in nature which is God 
reaches beyond existing nature to include ideals of highest 
value. Let Dewey speak for himself on this point. 

For it [worship of God] involves no miscellaneous worship of everything in 
general. It selects those factors in existence that generate and support our idea 
of good as an end to be striven for. It excludes a multitude of forces that at any 


given time are irrelevant to this function. Nature produces whatever gives 
reinforcement and direction but also what occasions discord and confusion.? 


This activity which is in nature, but which transcends nature 
in the sense of carrying the highest possibilities of value that 


* A Common Faith, pp. 53 and 54. 
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can ever be achieved or even approximated to any degree what- 
soever, is not merely the striving of men to achieve ideal ends. 
It is a unifying, creative interaction which makes the activities 
of things and persons mutually sustaining and mutually mean- 
ingful. This unifying, creative interaction is what develops 
human intelligence and human purpose. Human intelligence 
comes to birth and lives its life in this interaction. Hence 
this interaction is more than human intelligence itself could 
ever be. 

How this interaction works can be traced in the development 
of the individual. The infant organism strives for some end or 
other because the environment acts upon him in such a way as 
to give that direction to his striving. Thus the initial direction 
of his striving is not due primarily to his own purpose, for he has 
none. Not even the purpose of others can initiate it. It is due 
to the action upon him of certain conditions in the environment 
combined with physiological propulsions within him. Thus 
something in nature, other than his own intelligence and pur- 
pose, takes the initiative. But after he is thus impelled to act, 
he operates on the environment in such a way as to change it. 
When it is changed, it acts on him to develop in him a sense of 
purpose and meaning. It develops in him purposeful and mean- 
ingful striving. 

Thus there is a unifying, creative interaction by which the 
activities of the individual, the activities of other persons, and 
activities of the non-human environment, are all wrought into 
a system. The whole system of interconnected activities gives 
maximum meaning to each activity, because the function of 
each is to sustain and promote the system as a whole. 

This kind of interaction is not the only kind that can occur; 
but it is the kind that is most important and of greatest value 
for all human living. It sustains and develops a community of 
mutually sustaining and mutually meaningful activities which 
Dewey describes thus: 
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The community of causes and consequences in which we, together with those 
not born, are enmeshed is the widest and deepest symbol of the mysterious total- 
ity of being the imagination calls the universe. It is the embodiment for sense 
and thought of that encompassing scope of existence the intellect cannot grasp. 
It is the matrix within which our ideal aspirations are born and bred. It is the 
source of the values that the moral imagination projects as directive criteria 
and as shaping purposes.” 

This kind of interaction not only occurs between individual 
men and the soil, the trees, the rocks, the animals, the sun, the 
water, the sky; it also occurs even more fruitfully between in- 
dividual personalities and between groups of men. It even oc- 
curs between successive generations of men. What men did cen- 
turies ago, acts upon the men of today, and they act in such a 
way as to change what those men did. The living not only con- 
tribute something to the existing situation their forebears left, 
but they add to the meaning of what their forebears did. Then, 
in turn, this doing of ages past and its changing significance, acts 
on the living to develop scope and power and richness of mean- 
ing of life for them. Furthermore, the meaning of life enlarges 
for the living as they come to discern the needs and possibilities 
of future generations. This development in the significance of 
the departed, and in the significance of the future, reacts on the 
living to enlarge their purposes, loves, and loyalties. 

All this does not mean that the world is moving on gloriously 
forever to something higher. There is a vast amount of destruc- 
tive conflict, frustration, and brute fact that yields no higher 
value. But along with all that, there is this interaction which, 
so far as it prevails, draws men and innumerable existing things 
into such connection with one another that they function to- 
gether as mutually sustaining members of a single life. This 
unity of life, however, must sometimes fight desperately against 
destructive forces. 

The highest possibilities of value are rooted in this reality. 
Hence this is what connects the actual and the ideal and, being 


2A Common Faith, p. 85. 
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worthy of man’s supreme devotion on that account, is the real- 
ity which religious behavior has always sought to serve su- 
premely, however diversely it has been conceived in the 
thoughts of men. 

Worthy religious behavior has always sought to offer human 
life in devotion to what gives the world its fullest meaning and 
greatest good, mistaken though at times men may have been 
in their ideas of its nature. History offers no other name than 
God for the reality which claims of human life its most inclusive 
and sovereign loyalty. Therefore, when one uses the name God 
to refer to the reality of highest loyalty, he is true to the impli- 
cations of human behavior in using the word, however much he 
may depart from the thought patterns of religious tradition. 

We have said that the reality which makes this claim on hu- 
man life is God in terms of human behavior; and the terms of 
human behavior are the only reliable terms. The intellectual 
formulations of what demands our highest loyalty must change 
if there is to be any intelligible apprehension of it in the chang- 
ing contexts of human thought. But the aspiration and out- 
reach after it must continue through all changes if human life 
is not to fail. When we use the word God, we must be true to 
this outreach of human life, and not bound down to old patterns 
of thought that have served their day. If we try to keep the 
word God tied to those old patterns when we move into a new 
cultural context, we are using the word to betray this outreach 
of human life after the best there is in all the realms of being. 
The old patterns in which men have pictured this highest reality 
have been shattered age after age by the men who have been 
true to the meaning of God in terms of human behavior and 
aspiration. 

This reality which Dewey discusses opens to us all the beauty 
found in the most profound aesthetic experiences. It is this 
which gives us the uttermost depths and heights of love between 
man and man. It is this which develops that rational order of 
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existence and possibility which we call “‘truth.”” This interac- 
tion, so far as it prevails, makes us and our activities functional 
members one of another, so that each person and each act is 
sustained and fostered by every other and has all the meaning 
and precious value of the total system which it helps to sustain 
and promote. What Christians have called the Kingdom of God 
is in existence to some degree by reason of this interaction, and 
can be brought more fully into the existence of this world by 
this interaction, and by nothing else. 

This idea of God upheld by Dewey fulfils another function 
which the idea has always fulfilled in human history. It carries 
a sense of hidden glory, of a vast wealth of precious value, 
which we know is there but which we are not now able to discern 
or appreciate. We are encompassed, as it were, by a great sea of 
most precious values which men have not yet learned to appre- 
ciate and cherish, but which await that development of capacity 
for appreciation, that development of personality and society, 
and that deeper insight, which will bring them progressively 
within the scope of human discernment and conscious enjoy- 
ment. Thus Dewey writes about it. 

In a genuine sense every act is already possessed of infinite import. The little 
part of the scheme of affairs which is modifiable by our efforts is continuous with 
the rest of the world. The boundaries of our garden plot join to the world of our 
neighbors’ and our neighbors’ neighbors. That small effort which we can put 
forth is in turn connected with an infinity of events that sustain and support 
1 ee When a sense of the infinite reach of an act physically occurring in 
a small point of space and occupying a petty instant of time, comes home to us, 
the meaning of a present act is seen to be vast, immeasurable, unthinkable. This 
ideal is not a goal to be attained. It is a significance to be felt, appreciated. 
Though consciousness of it cannot become intellectualized (identified in objects 
of a distinct character) yet emotional appreciation of it is won only by those 
willing to think. 

It is the office of art and religion to evoke such appreciations and intima- 
tions; to enhance and steady them till they are wrought into the texture of our 


lives.3 


If Professor Buckham insists that this integrating, value- 
making power of God, in addition to all this, must be a personal- 


3 Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 262 and 263. 
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ity, he has on his hands the problem of showing how that is 
possible. How can God do all this and still be bound down to 
the kind of functioning which is essential to a personality? 
One’s “‘heart’’ may discover that God is a personality, and the 
reason may come forth to show rational grounds that support 
this dictate of the heart. The “heart” in this case is the voice of 
deep-laid sentiments and habits developed in us by the tradition 
in which we were reared. But hearts in this sense change. Even 
today they are changing in respect to this demand that any 
God worth considering must be a personality. 








MR. DEWEY ON RELIGION AND GOD 
A, EUSTACE HAYDON 

University of Chicago 
HE most pathetic phase of our modern intellectual 
scene is religious apologetics. It is the defense mecha- 
nism of timid souls who have forgotten the high courage 
of the men who carried religion through ages of change and 
tragedy into ever new embodiments of idea and ideal. Religion 
needs not defense but understanding and intelligent leadership 
into the new form vital for our age. The mission of religion is to 
lead the advance of humanity toward the realization of the good 
life. Science is a servant, not an enemy. Yet for generations re- 
ligious philosophers have been trembling before the advance of 
science, waving their puny apologetic swords in futile defiance. 
And all the time they were defending not religion, but the out- 
moded garments of theology, which have begun to look ridicu- 

lous in the highways of human thought. 

The fundamental thing in our planetary process is the drive of 
desires in living organisms seeking fulfilment. The social con- 
ditioning and channeling of this desire in human groups toward 
ideal ends is religion. Ideology, cult, and ideals are as diverse as 
cultures and change with the improvement of technique, the 
advance of knowledge, and the multiplication of desires. It 
would be strange, indeed, if the prescientific forms of old reli- 
gions could embody the religious quest of today. Between the 
ancient world and our own there is an ever widening gulf. The 
religious phase of culture must find new modes of expression if 
it is to be significant for modern men. In A Common Faith Mr. 
Dewey points the way. He has no confidence in the modernist 
technique of putting scientific patches on the holy garments of 
supernatural religion. The theology of supernaturalism must be 
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abandoned, and the traditional trappings left to the archaeolo- 
gists in order that the religious life of our age may be free to find 
an effective, vital expression. But since “religion” is so entan- 
gled with the old implications, he would drop the word. As a 
practical devise for releasing religious energies from bondage 
this may be justified. But the religious scientist, in order to keep 
the historic picture clear, will insist that none of the phases of 
ideology, cult, or ideal is fixed in living religions. The creative 
drive has always been what Mr. Dewey calls “the religious.” 
The endless outreach of human desires toward values fulfilling 
individual life, and at the same time socially satisfying, has been 
the peculiar characteristic of religion. 

In carrying out the implications of philosophic naturalism for 
religion Mr. Dewey is supported by the findings of the religious 
sciences. It is perfectly natural that historic religions should 
have gods, devils, supernatural techniques, and other-worldly 
values, since their categories were a prolongation and refinement 
of concepts inherited from primitive man. The simple fact is 
that modern science has found a more satisfying set of cate- 
gories, and made it possible to give religion an embodiment that 
is intelligible to the modern mind, challenging to the will, emo- 
tionally stirring, and practically creative and vital. Mr. Dewey 
has caught the spirit of it in his book. It is a faith with the lilt of 
life and laughter in it. It blends science and idealism, knowl- 
edge, and hope. It makes science an ally of religion in the mas- 
tery of the art of living. It is a religion for the citizens of the 
new universe. For them it will be a new synthesis of culture, and 
give a cosmic meaning to life. 

A cosmic process has come to intelligent self-direction on the 
social level in man. Equipped with modern knowledge and 
method we may confidently expect to achieve the good life of 
which religions dreamed, but which they postponed to a future 
age or to another realm of reality. Truth, beauty, and social 
values, the ever changing and ever enlarging goods of the re- 
ligious ideal, may now be actualized in concrete form in a world 
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made good for man by man. The religious goal is a task to be 
accomplished through courage and intelligence. It is not guar- 
anteed and needs no apologetic defense. To the fundamentalist 
this will be a drab gospel, for in it there are no compensatory 
dreams and no easy donation of truth or salvation. To the 
philosopher who still loves to play the metaphysical game in the 
maze of abstractions woven by the ancients out of prehistoric 
ideas it will be too simple, too practical, too easy to understand. 
The unhappy modernist, torn between devotion to human 
values and loyalty to his precious fundamentals, can be whole- 
heartedly religious neither in the old way nor in the new. 

But Mr. Dewey makes a concession to the modernist by using 
the word “God.”’ It is true that his God is not supernatural. He 
is not personal. He has none of the attributes which character- 
ize the working gods of the folk religions. He has not even the 
quality of the metaphysical abstractions which philosophers 
substituted for the popular gods in ancient times. His God is as 
vague and amorphous as any of the typical modernist concep- 
tions, but it is nevertheless a real phase of the natural cosmic- 
human process. God is the imaginative synthesis of ideal ends, 
originating in, supported by, and actively related to, the actual 
with authority over will and emotion, and claiming supreme 
loyalty. This seems to mean that man, moved by desires in an 
unsatisfying world, aware of the possibilities of satisfaction be- 
cause of the experienced nature of the cosmic process, formu- 
lates in imagination a unified picture of ideal ends which, as a 
prolongation of the actual, may be progressively actualized by 
human effort and devotion. Thus the cosmic-social heritage be- 
comes a co-operating agent in the realization of human ends. 

After refusing to use the word “religion” for what is really a 
continuation into the new world of the historic function of re- 
ligion, it is difficult to understand why Mr. Dewey should use 
the word “God” for what has so little relationship in function or 
content with the gods of old. He admits that it is not necessary 
to use it, but feels that it has practical utility. After so defini- 
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tive a dismissal of the supernatural there must be reasons more 
urgent than those given for retaining a term which inevitably 
involves supernatural implications, and will certainly carry with 
it the attitudes he is so anxious to discard. 

Moreover, the practical results desired can be achieved with- 
out it. In naturalistic religion the synthesis of ideal values 
would be the modern form of the religious ideal. But wise lead- 
ers of religion will treat an ideal in that sense as no more than a 
direction symbol, a star to point the way in which we are going 
and a stimulus to emotion. Effective religion will translate this 
abstract ideal into concrete and practical ends to be achieved in 
specific situations. It is questionable whether the word ‘‘God”’ 
will have any value in helping in that task. 

It may be that in some future time the values of the lost gods 
may be made actual in the cosmic-social process. But it is just 
as futile for us to expect “divine” help from it as to depend upon 
some supernatural person, or to rest in an all-inclusive Absolute. 
The cosmic-social process does give support, does include all the 

values we use and cherish, does furnish enfoldment and a vast 

heritage of precious things. It is the immortal bearer of man’s 
achieved values. It is the molder and maker of men. Unfortu- 
nately, it also dwarfs, defeats, and destroys. It must be made 
over into a trustworthy providence, educator, comforter, con- 
science, and intelligence before it can be an adequate environ- 
ment for the development of persons into joyous and worthful 
life. This is one of the future tasks of religion. 











THE GENIUS OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
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A GENETIC APPRAISAL OF HER UNION WITH THE 
EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF NORTH AMERICA 

CARL E. SCHNEIDER 

Eden Theological Seminary 
O WHAT extent does the organic union of the Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America with the Reformed 
Church in the United States, recently consummated, 
represent a merging of Lutheranism and Calvinism? The Evan- 
gelical Synod, which had its origin on American soil in 1840 as 
the Kirchenverein des Westens (‘Evangelical Church Society 
of the West”’), was conceived in the spirit of the Evangelical 
Union of 1817 in Germany, which sought to bring the Reformed 
and Lutheran branches of German Protestantism together. The 
origin of the Reformed Church in the United States, on the 
other hand, is to be traced to the German immigration of 
the pre-colonial period which settled in the East long before 

the union issue had become acute in Germany. 

Although the Evangelical Synod sought to preserve both the 
Reformed and Lutheran witnesses side by side, as its subscrip- 
tion to the Augsburg Confession and the Heidelberg and Lu- 
ther’s Catechism indicates, careful observers have noted that 
the spirit of Luther, rather than that of Calvin, has dominated 
its religious temperament—to the extent, indeed, that a certain 
antagonism to Calvinistic viewpoints was at times apparent. 
The doctrinal heritage of the Reformed Church, on the other 
hand, was definitely Calvinistic, as its exclusive committal to 
the Heidelberg Catechism suggests. It would thus appear that, 
with the merging of these two denominations, there was con- 
summated on American soil a union of two diverse ecclesiastical 
strains which had their origin on the Continent. 
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The vital significance of this union, however, is not to be 
found in the doctrinal and ecclesiastical rapprochement of two 
antithetical bodies, but in the mutual appropriation of religious 
values common to both. That the Evangelical Synod was firmly 
rooted in the traditions of the German Reformation has never 
been seriously questioned. It has not always been equally clear 
that the Reformed Church was congenial to the spiritual and 
religious message of the German movement. If, therefore, it 
can be shown that the genius of the Reformed Church in the 
United States lies not in its Calvinistic predilections but in its 
vital committal to the liberal heritage of German Protestantism, 
then it may become correspondingly clear that the union with 
the Evangelical Synod was consummated on a functional rather 
than an ecclesiastical basis. 


I. THE RISE OF THE REFORMED CONSCIOUSNESS IN GERMANY 


Although the word “Reformed” inadvertently directs our 
minds to Switzerland and Geneva (the home of Calvin), it is an 
all-too-easy generalization and is historically incorrect to say 
that the Reformed Church in Germany was organically related 
to the Swiss movement. It was rather an indigenous product of 
German soil, to the extent indeed, that its roots run back to 
Luther, Melanchthon, and Bucer, the great German representa- 
tives of the Reformation period. 

From its inception, the German Reformation was not a uni- 
fied movement but embodied a number of diverging, not to say 
extra-Lutheran elements. Large German-Lutheran communi- 
ties in southern Germany were early affected by the entrance of 
Zwinglian thought. Owing largely to the geographical and so- 
cial-economic conditions of the day, Southern Germany and 
Northern Switzerland constituted a basin, as it were, toward 
which the cultural deposits of both countries gravitated. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that the writings of Zwingli soon pene- 
trated into the Swabian, Bavarian, and Franconian borders of 
Germany, where they were as widely read as those of Luther. 
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Another important link in the development of an independ- 
ent, extra-Lutheran type of Protestantism in Germany was 
Martin Bucer of Strassburg. The liberal-minded Bucer had co- 
operated with Philip of Hesse in convening the Marburg Col- 
loquy of 1529, and sympathized with Zwingli in his break with 
Luther. At the Augsburg Diet, in the following year, three dis- 
tinct theological creeds were presented: the Lutheran, the 
Zwinglian, and the Bucerian (Augustana, Fidei Ratio, and Tet- 
rapolitana). Although Bucer did not entirely agree with Zwin- 
gli, neither was permitted to sign the historic Lutheran docu- 
ment—the Augsburg Confession of 1530. At this early period a 
type of Protestantism was developing on German soil which 
was neither Lutheran nor Zwinglian but which in a new sense 
was “Reformed.” 

The rise of the Reformed consciousness in Germany was also 
associated with the humanistically tempered Melanchthon. It 
was in Southern Germany, in the Bucerian field of thought, that 
the Praeceptor Germaniae first exerted his influence. The classi- 
cal example of the liberalizing trend of Melanchthon is his re- 
jection of the rigid doctrine of the Lord’s Supper as expressed 
in the Jnvariata of 1530. The Tenth Article which asserted that: 
“De Coena Domini docent, quod corpus et sanguis Christi vere 
adsint et distribuantur vescentibus” was significantly altered in 
the Variata (1540) to read: “.... quod cum pane et vino vere 
exhibeantur cor pus et sanguis Christi vescentibus.”* Melanchthon 
was also led to modify the Lutheran position on the freedom of 
the will, admitting the co-operation of man with the grace of 
God; on which point, of course, there could be no accord with 
Calvin. Melanchthon’s drift from Luther was due to his hu- 
manistic point of view and also to observatioris he had made as 
a ‘“‘Visitator” in congregations where the Lutheran ethic was 


* For tempering influence of the rapprochement of Calvin, Bucer, and Melanchthon 
over Luther, note the Cassel meeting in 1543, Wittenberg Concord, 1535, and the 
Hermann Wied incident. For historical study of this period, see J. T. McNeill, 
Unitive Protestantism, A Stndy in Our Religious Resources (New York: Abingdon Press, 


1930). 
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not proving adequate. Thus he moved to a position where the 
Reformed Church in Germany recognized him, besides Zwingli 
and Calvin, as one of its founders. 

Even before Calvin took up his exile in Strassburg with Bucer 
(1530-41), the German Reformed consciousness had begun to 
crystallize. Calvin was moving not only in the line of least geo- 
graphical but also in the line of least theological resistance when, 
driven from Geneva, he settled in the congenial atmosphere of 
liberal Strassburg. 

A warm spiritual understanding developed between Calvin, 
Bucer, and Melanchthon. Calvin and Melanchthon, it is true, 
agreed on the subject of predestination as little as Calvin and 
Luther accorded on the subject of the Eucharist. On the other 
hand, Calvin discovered that on the latter subject he could ac- 
commodate himself to the irenic Melanchthon. Calvin indeed 
so won the confidence of German theologians that he was sent 
as a delegate to Hagenau, Worms, and Ratisbon, where his de- 
fense of the Augustana Variata was in the spirit of Bucer and 
Melanchthon. 

Thus German Protestantism divided into two camps, not 
through the immediate influence of Geneva, but in the wake of 
divergences native to the German development. The Reformed 
Church in Germany was not a Calvinistic importation but was 
the logical outgrowth of a liberal tendency native to the German 
movement. 

The consolidation of liberal Protestantism in Germany was 
accelerated by the ultra-Lutheran opposition. The original Lu- 
therans became apprehensive of the Bucer-Zwingli-Melanch- 
thon combination which had grown up on German soil. The 
lines of division were being driven deeper and deeper. The issue 
at stake continued to be that of the ubiquity of Christ. The 
crypto-Calvinism of the Philippists must be crushed, and the 
slogan was widely heralded, especially in Saxony, ‘“‘Lieber Ka- 
tholisch als Calvinisch.”’ The persecution by the rigid, orthodox 
Lutherans forced the minority to organize in self-defense. In 
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the course of this bitter struggle a new German denomination 
was being born which sought to preserve the more liberal heri- 
tage of the Lutheran Reformation. It is from this strain that 
the Reformed Church in the United States originated. 


II. THE LUTHERAN-REFORMED CHURCHES 

The record of the parting of the ways is fraught with the 
rabies theologorum. To it belongs the story of the militant Fla- 
cius, the violent persecution of the so-called crypto-Calvinists 
in Saxony, and the adoption of the Formula of Concord in 1577 
whereby “pure Lutheranism” was to be triumphantly estab- 
lished in Germany. The Calvinistic movement was thus thwart- 
ed in the east, but under the pressure of persecution Lutheran- 
Reformed congregations began to arise, bent on preserving the 
liberal spirit of Melanchthon, Bucer, and Zwingli.? 

These Lutheran-Reformed churches are to be distinguished 
from the Calvinistic-Reformed congregations which were found- 
ed in Germany largely by refugees from the Calvinistic coun- 
tries of the north and west. During the persecution of Bloody 
Mary (1553-58) the Calvinistic congregation in London, com- 
posed of from three to four thousand Dutch, French, and Ger- 
mans, was expelled from the country. Persecuted by the Old 
Lutherans and driven from pillar to post through Denmark and 
Rostock, Wismar, Liibek, and Hamburg in Germany, finally, in 
the spring of 1553, they found domicile partly in Friesia and in 
the towns of Frankfurt and Wesel. They were subjected to the 
vicious attack of the strict Lutherans to such an extent that in 
1558 Calvin personally visited the congregation at Frankfurt to 
defend it against the strictures of the vehement Westphal. The 
Reformed churches in Germany which sprang from these and 


4 George W. Richards states that these new churches “did not introduce all the ele- 
ments of Reformed worship or polity. In practical piety, also, they conformed to a 
large extent to their Lutheran neighbors. They occupy an intermediate position be- 
tween strict Lytheranism and pure Calvinism. They continued to appeal to the modi- 
fied Augsburg Jonfession and to Luther, but the Lutherans disowned them as deserters 
and contemptuously called them Calvinists” (Reformed Church Review, XIII [1909], 


322). 
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similar foundations may be characterized as “having passed di- 
rectly from Romanism to Calvinism.” Most of this group were 
located in East Friesland, Jiilich, Cleve, Berg, Mors, and the 
Lower Rhine. 

Thus the word “Reformed” came to be a very flexible term, 
used to denote various shades and gradations of Calvinism. In 
its earliest and most comprehensive sense it designated that 
body of Christian believers which, in contradistinction to the 
Lutheran conception of the Lord’s Supper, held to that of Zwin- 
gli or Calvin. Subsequently the Reformed were characterized 
by such other features as Presbyterian polity, disesteem of litur- 
gical forms, the doctrine of predestination, and legalistic disci- 
pline—which variously featured the French Huguenots, the 
Dutch Reformed, the English and Scotch Presbyterians, and 
the Puritans in England and in America. In other words, the 
Reformed wing of the Protestant movement assumed various 
distinctive features in different countries, so that, instead of 
speaking of the ‘““Reformed Church,” it were better to speak of 
the ‘‘Reformed churches,” each of which had its own history 
and in its own way deviated from pure Calvinism. 

Our interest in this study centers in the indigenous German 
Reformed churches which retained contacts with their Lutheran 
neighbors. This type became strongly established in Nassau, 
Bremen, Anhalt, Baden-Durlach, Lippe, Hesse-Cassel, Bran- 
denburg, and most triumphantly in the Palatinate. 


III. THE REFORMED CHURCH OF THE PALATINATE 

The word ‘“‘Palatinate”’ is inextricably woven into the history 
of the Reformed Church in the United States. The term was 
arly applied to two provinces in Germany referred to, respec- 
tively, as the Upper Palatinate, or Oberpfalz, now included in 
Bavaria; and the Lower Palatinate, or Unterpfalz, also called 
the Electoral Palatinate, which was located along the banks of 
the Neckar and the Middle Rhine. At the juncture of these two 
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valleys lay the city of Heidelberg, and on the steep hill above 
the town rose the marble palace of the Elector. 

It was here that the German Reformed Church developed 
its greatest moral and political strength. A glance at the map 
immediately shows its strategic position in the midst of the so- 
cial, economic, and cultural forces agitating Europe at the time. 
The economic revolution of the day had created a new frontier. 
A new west was developing in Europe. With the rise of new 
discoveries and the exploitation of the new resources of the 
west, Europe found itself in the throes of a social and economic 
rebuilding which resulted in the “tilt of economic power from 
south and east to north and west.’”* Instead of being the hinter- 
land of the economic development, the west now became the 
focal point of trade from the east and the point of contact for 
movements both eastward and to the New World markets an- 
ticipated beyond the western waters. 

In the midst of this movement the Lower Palatinate was 
destined to play an important part in the unfolding religious 
drama of the day. Social and political factors combined to raise 
the Palatinate to a key position in the development of German 
Protestantism in the west. As orthodox Lutheranism, en- 
trenched in the smug seclusion of Saxony, became increasingly 
conservative and reactionary, the liberal Reformed groups, 
thrown into the social and political ferment of the Palatinate, 
developed remarkable aggressiveness under the leadership of 
some of the Palatine rulers, chief of whom was the electoral 
prince Frederick III (1515-76). 

Ascending the throne in 1559, Frederick the Pious found his 
country torn by bitter strife between the ultra-Lutherans, led 


3 The Lower Palatinate contained some of the most fertile valleys of Germany and 
located on the frontier of Lorraine as a bulwark against France, was repeatedly exposed 


to devastating invasions from that direction during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The German immigration which poured into New York and Pennsylvania, 


from this province became the backbone of the Reformed Church in the United States. 
4R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1926). 
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by the fanatical Hesshus, professor at the University of Heidel- 
berg, and the extreme Calvinist party, whose leader was re- 
ferred to by Hesshus as the “‘Zwinglian devil.” Between the 
two stood the mediating Melanchthonian party. When Klebitz, 
the Calvinistic deacon, refused to administer the Lord’s Supper 
according to the Old Lutheran formula, Hesshus publicly de- 
nounced the “‘Epicurean teaching of Calvin and Zwingli.’’s 

But neither ultra-Lutheranism nor radical Calvinism was to 
have a berth in the Palatinate. The Elector bade both parties 
cease the controversy. Indeed, he expelled both leaders and thus 
paved the way (1559) for the introduction of a mediating and 
irenic Melanchthonian Lutheranism. One of the last things that 
Melanchthon did, prior to his death in April, 1560, was to coun- 
sel the Elector concerning the reorganization of the church. We 
note particularly his advice in the celebrated Judgment, to ob- 
serve the Lord’s Supper simply on the scriptural basis: ‘“‘The 
bread which we break, and the cup which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the body and the blood of Jesus Christ?’’*® The 
Elector should also, advised Melanchthon, “‘call to his aid, from 
the churches of various countries, learned and pious men to 
take into consideration questions of controversy.” 

What actually happened is difficult to ascertain.’ We know, 
however, that the Reformed type which arose in the Palatinate 
was congenial to the spirit of Bucer and Melanchthon. The 
Zwinglian and Calvinistic point of view was preferred to that of 
orthodox Lutheranism, and yet the new position was so little 
“Reformed,” in the Genevan sense, that it is difficult at times 
to discern the Calvinistic earmarks. The development toward 
this modified form of Calvinism was indeed considered by some 
of the Lutheran provincial churches to be a logical completion 
of the Lutheran Reformation. In this modification of Calvinism 


5 Hesshus excommunicated Klebitz from the pulpit, and even attempted to snatch 
the cup from his hand at the altar. 
CET Cor, 10216: 


7 Many of the documents of the period were destroyed during the French invasions. 
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and approximation to Lutheranism lies the genius of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States. On this common basis the 
union with the Evangelical Synod blossomed into reality. 


IV. THE HEIDELBERG CATECHISM AS A DOCTRINAL SYMBOL 

The spiritual temper of the German Reformed Church found 
doctrinal expression in the Palatine Catechism—the greatest 
achievement of the Palatine Elector, who is also known as the 
father of the Heidelberg Catechism. The Heidelberg Catechism, 
quite erroneously, has come to be identified as a standard Cal- 
vinistic symbol. In considering its doctrinal significance, there- 
fore, it is necessary to view again the conditions prevailing in 
the Palatinate, where extreme Calvinists were opposed by ex- 
treme Lutherans. The new church could not be built on either 
foundation. In order to reconcile the two opposing parties, a 
new symbolical book was required, and thus the Heidelberg 
Catechism originated as a union document—the first basis of 
union for the Protestants in the Palatinate. It represented a 
“unionism” which embodied the spirit of Luther, Melanchthon, 
Zwingli, and Calvin. In its personal, spiritual, and devotional 
tone it marked a distinct departure from Calvinism. It empha- 
sized not the Calvinistic-theological but the Lutheran-experien- 
tial approach to religion. The Calvinistic doctrine of predesti- 
nation was present only by implication and in such a modified 
and adulterated form that even Lutherans could not object. 
It clearly showed a warm appreciation of the liberal spirit re- 
vealed in the Augsburg Confession of 1540.° According to the 
oft quoted statement of Max Gobel, 

The Heidelberg Catechism may in the true sense of the term be con- 
sidered the flower and fruit of the whole German and French Reformation. 
It was Lutheran inwardness, Melanchthonian clearness, Zwinglian sim- 
plicity, and Calvinistic fire, harmoniously blended. 

What wonder, therefore, that it became ‘‘the common confes- 
sion of faith, and textbook of the entire German as well as 


8 A. Lang, Der Heidelberger Katechismus und Vier Verwandte Katechismen (Leipzig: 
A. Deichert, 1907). Rejecting H. Heppe’s characterization of the Heidelberg Catechism 
as being ‘“‘Melanchthonian,” Lang yet asserts its Kompromischarakter. 
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Dutch Reformed Church from the Palatinate to the Nether- 
lands, and from the Netherlands to the United States of Ameri- 
“.” 

Only in a limited sense was the Palatine Catechism a ‘“‘creed- 
catechism.’ Instead of emphasizing a theological consensus, 
it characteristically reflected the irenic and conciliatory view 
that Christianity is something vitally more significant than any 
system of pure doctrine. 

The common acceptance of the Heidelberg Catechism by the 
two uniting churches in itself augurs well for the spiritual nature 
of the recent union. When denominations can agree that the 
crucial questions confronting the modern man do not probe into 
the orthodoxy of his beliefs but challenge the moral rectitude of 
his personality and the spiritual integrity of his walk with God, 
then the cause of church union will have notably advanced 
beyond the plane of ecclesiastical accord to that of spiritual 
unity. 

V. THE LITURGICAL SPIRIT 

The German Reformed Church of the Palatinate was also 
consolidated by Frederick III along liturgical lines. Here the 
development also diverged sharply from the strictly Calvinistic 
pattern. Neither the word of Luther nor the word of Calvin, 
but alone the Word of God, should prevail in his realm. To elim- 
inate the remnant of Catholicism which inhered in his church 
and which manifested itself in the continued adoration of the 
host, the Elector in 1562, the year before the Heidelberg 
Catechism was published, introduced a rigorous alteration of 
liturgical forms. Images and pictures were removed from the 
churches; frescoes were whitewashed; crucifixes, hosts, and or- 
gans were withdrawn. Tables were used instead of altars, zinc 
vessels instead of the consecrated baptismal fonts, ordinary 
cups instead of the chalices, and broken bread instead of the 
wafers in the Lord’s Supper. 

9]. I. Good, The Heidelberg Catechism in Its Newest Light (Philadelphia: Berger 
Bros., 1914), p. 289. 
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These innovations call to mind the disesteem of the Puritan 
for liturgical rites and ceremonies, his non-observance of the 
church year and festivals, the rejection of vestments, bells, 
candles, and such things which to his mind savored of Catholi- 
cism. But the German Reformed Church did not long pursue 
this iconoclastic mood. The austere spirit of the Calvinistic 
church was not adopted. Not the German Reformed Church 
but the Presbyterian churches perpetuated the non-liturgical 
traditions of Geneva. Whereas there was a strong aversion on 
the part of Presbyterian churches to celebrate all the holy days, 
except the Lord’s day, on the ground that all others were of 
human origin, the German Reformed Church, more like the 
Lutheran, observed the festivals of Good Friday, Easter, Ascen- 
sion, and Pentecost. And, whereas the Calvinistic Presbyteri- 
ans rejected liturgical forms as inconsistent with the spirituality 
of Christian worship, the Reformed Church readily admitted 
the use of a liturgy in worship and in the celebration of the sac- 
raments. ‘‘Western Germany, in particular the Rhenish Palat- 
inate, as regards cultus, remained free from Puritanism, and 
throughout homogeneous with the Lutheran church. 

Calvin, whose conversion was immediate and “sudden,” 
readily rejected liturgical features which to the Lutherans were 
vested with sacred, historical sanctions. According to Calvin, 
the true church of the invisible communion of believers had de- 
generated into the visible church. The purpose of the Reforma- 
tion was to impart to the visible church the spiritual character 
of the invisible. It was therefore necessary to abolish the sensu- 
ous forms of Catholic cultus and emphasize instead the spiritual 
quality of worship. Salvation could not be conveyed to the in- 
dividual by the medium of the historical church. In the last 
analysis a churchly cultus was inadequate to bring the indi- 
vidual into absolute dependence on the divine will. 

Luther had a higher regard for the validity and significance of 
the historical church and was willing to retain some of the litur- 


10 J. Ebrard, Christliche Dogmatik (Koénigsberg, 1851), I, 54. 
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gical forms of Catholicism. Whereas the erudite, calculating 
Calvin, an early student of law and of Stoic philosophy, was not 
attracted by churchly cultus, Luther’s religious and tempera- 
mental nature made him responsive to its emotional appeal. 
The Calvinistic cultus, so far as any existed, became articulate 
through the prophetic and the kingly rather than the priestly 
office. Thus, as someone has said, even the prayers of Calvinism 
were “‘prevailingly doctrinal, calling more for intellectual than 
devotional exercises in the worshiper.”’ 

It was to be expected, therefore, that the austere Calvinistic 
liturgy would be modified by the warmth of the German Ge- 
miith. The heavy, didactic features of the Calvinistic order of 
worship were not congenial to the German mind and were 
eventually supplanted in the German Reformed Church by 
liturgical glow and devotional warmth. Here again, as in the 
case of the Catechism, the Calvinistic and the Lutheran ele- 
ments were merged into a higher synthesis which marked the 
genius of the Reformed Church in Germany. Thus the Re- 
formed Church had turned in the direction of the Evangelical 
Union long before its final consummation in the vear 1817. 
The merger of the Reformed Church in the United States with 
the Evangelical Synod of North America brought to fruition on 
American soil some of the spiritual hopes and yearnings which 
led to the Evangelical Union of 1817. 


VI. CALVINISTIC ACTIVISM AND LUTHERAN QUIETISM 


Lutheranism is traditionally imbued with the fear and sus- 
picion of a legalistic taint in any offspring of Calvinism. The 
memory of history is charged with startling pictures of the rigor- 
ous régime of the Genevan theocracy and the Puritan rule in 
Old and New England. Protesting against the mechanical for- 
malism and presumptuous legalism of Calvinism, the spirit of 
Luther still seems to remonstrate, ‘“‘Jhr habt einen andern Geist 
als wir.” 

Can this suspicion be directed against the German Reformed 
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Church in the United States? Is there anything in the ancestry 
of this body which vitally relates it to the blood stream of legal- 
istic Calvinism? 

There is, of course, a practical and ethical drive in Calvinism 
which is lacking in the more contemplative piety of Lutheran- 
ism. Calvin and Luther lived in two dissimilar worlds. The eco- 
nomic crisis had not been so acute in Wittenberg as it was in 
Geneva a generation later. In Germany we miss the political 
cohesiveness characteristic of the Swiss cantons where domestic 
differences and the threat of foreign invasions had unified the 
people. Nor did Wittenberg enjoy the economic prestige of 
Geneva—always a strategic point on trans-Alpine trade lanes. 
In its economic and geographical isolation in the East, Witten- 
berg enjoyed a sheltered existence which was violently dis- 
turbed by the notoriety of its erstwhile obscure professor. 

Quietism marked the German religious outlook. Luther char- 
acteristically espoused passive resistance and urged a resigna- 
tion to the status quo. Let the cobbler be resigned and faithful 
to his calling and the peasant know his place in the social order 
established by God. Luther found it difficult to adjust himself 
to the shifting social situation and sounded a retreat, as it were, 
from the economic evils of the day. He espoused the abolition of 
interest and the restriction of credit and advised men to be satis- 
fied with meager possessions. He refused to co-operate with 
Philip of Hesse in his military plans and looked askance at the 
Zwinglian recourse to arms as a violation of Rom. 13:1. 

In Calvin, on the other hand, we note the aggressive spirit of 
the mountaineer type. Life was to be moralized by rule and dis- 
cipline. The entire social order was involved and felt the stamp 
of his organizing genius. With reference to the economic order 
he espoused diligence and industry. Instead of sounding a re- 
treat, he ordered an advance for the sake of religious liberty, 
and urged the purification of the existing order even at the cost 
of revolution and war. We are confronted by the activistic urge 
of the Puritan hero ready to destroy and build empires for the 
glory of God. 
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Thus there developed two distinct types of emphasis. With 
Luther the grace of the gospel was the pearl of great price; and 
the law, the stern schoolmaster which had brought him to 
Christ, might now be discarded. A frontal attack was directed 
against the remnants of Jewish legalism still prevailing in the 
Roman church. Lutheran piety was calm, quiet, passive, and 
emerged from a Christian consciousness based on the freedom 
of the gospel; although the new found “liberty of the Christian 
man” sometimes led to arbitrariness of opinion and dubious 
morality. Calvin, a lawyer by training, recognizing the dangers 
incident to an absolute break with the historical past, as it was 
peculiarly emphasized in the Swiss Reformation, zealously 
guarded against a relapse into antinomianism and licentious- 
ness. Thus the Swiss theocracy came into existence with such 
rigorous discipline and legal enactments that Geneva became 
the Protestant Rome and Calvin the Protestant pope. 

From the ethical and practical point of view the Calvinistic, 
rather than Lutheran, emphasis recommended itself to Freder- 
ick the Pious. The social and political conditions in his realm 
demanded action. He was by nature a man of practical ac- 
tivity rather than of contemplation. True religion, he felt, must 
validate itself not so much by the norm of orthodoxy as by the 
practical test of ethics and morality. On this last issue Luther- 
anism was sometimes vulnerable; and Frederick joined in the 
condemnation of those who held the Augsburg Confession in 
high honor and would yet gormandize, carouse, commit adul- 
tery, blaspheme, gamble, covet, and practice usury. 

And yet, although a strong ethical emphasis prevailed in the 
Reformed Church of the Palatinate, it is not to be identified 
with the rigorism which manifested itself in Scotch Presbyteri- 
anism, in English and New England Puritanism, or in the blas- 
phemy laws and Sabbath and temperance legislation of ‘‘blue- 
law” fame. German churches generally continued to question 
the spiritual validity of the Calvinistic recourse to juridical 
sanctions. Indeed, the reaction against the so-called “legalism” 
of Calvinism led some German churches so to stress the passive 
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quality of Christian piety that the ethical emphasis fell into dis- 
repute. Thus a tension developed between the individual and 
the social gospel. 

On the other hand, if the religion of Jesus was to function in 
the American setting, it was necessary for it aggressively to 
meet the social challenges of the day. The turn toward the 
ethical and moral emphases on the part of some German 
churches in America became quite pronounced. In both the 
Evangelical Synod and the Reformed Church a zeal for the 
“social gospel,” so characteristic of American Christianity as a 
whole, began to assert itself. To what extent this was more of 
an adoption of Calvinism than a creative adaptation to the 
needs of the American environment may remain an open ques- 
tion. However this may be, it is safe to say that the rising in- 
terest of both churches in current social problems did not spring 
from a superficial identification of religion with ethics. The gen- 
esis of the social gospel among the churches of the German Ref- 
ormation is rather to be found in German Pietism, with its 
strong ethical ideals and religious urge toward the philanthropic 
and benevolent. The father of the movement, Philip Jacob 
Spener, was a Lutheran, and espoused a rigorous reform of the 
clergy whose moral tone should be raised. According to Spener, 
not pure doctrine but clean morals and personal piety and ac- 
tive practical Christianity were the final test of Christian char- 
acter—all of which reminds one of the Calvinistic ideal. 

There was thus injected into the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches a new ethical passion. The leaven of Pietism permeat- 
ed both denominations, and a new interest was awakened in 
Christian discipline and morals and in the betterment of social 
conditions. In the zeal for ideals mutually shared by the Re- 
formed and Lutheran churches, the way was paved for the 
Union of 1817, when the Evangelical Church was born. A simi- 
lar sharing of ethical and moral ideals undergirds the union of 
Evangelical Synod of North America and the Reformed Church 
in the United States and testifies to its vital nature. 
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The uniqueness of the merger between these two churches lies 
in its functional nature. There was no preliminary drafting of a 
constitution or formulation of a new doctrinal standard. This 
union was not the product of such careful and deliberate plan- 
ning that every detail had been thought out and agreed to in 
advance. Conscious of a kinship rooted in the common experi- 
ence of the Reformation heritage, both groups were willing to 
unite, solely on the basis of mutual confidence and Christian 
faith. This decision to unite and trust to the future for the work- 
ing-out of the pragmatic implications of the union has been re- 
ferred to as “something unprecedented in the history of Ameri- 
can churches.” 

Discussions of church union tend to fluctuate between two 
extremes—naive idealism and blunt realism. A romantic aver- 
sion to a disunited and discordant Christendom and the disap-. 
probation of the scandal of a divided and divisive denomination- 
alism may lead to the emotional acceptance of the church union 
ideal. On the other hand, denominational mergers are some- 
times conceived essentially as contractual business adjustments 
in which the respective rights of each party must be constitu- 
tionally safeguarded by legally impounded laws and regulations. 

A functionally conceived church union rests on values more 
intrinsic than these. Sentimental enthusiasm is not sufficient. 
Observance of the niceties of ecclesiastical convention will not 
suffice. A vastly more fundamental basis, socially and histori- 
cally conditioned to be sure, must be found in the mutual ap- 
perception of essential truths, the trustful sharing of vital ex- 
periences and the common participation in ethical passions. 
The consuming zeal for organization, doctrine, liturgy, and 
other accouterments of organized Christianity will then, let us 
hope, subside. When, in relation to each other, religious bodies 
begin to function on the basis of more transcendent values, a 
new phase will have been reached in the history of church union 


in America. 
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I 

PIRITUAL life, in the more general sense, denotes a qual- 
ity or group of qualities possessed by man in distinction 
from inanimate objects. If other living creatures may be 
said to manifest spiritual life at all, it is nevertheless found pre- 
eminently in human life. In terms of behavior, spiritual life is 
life that is regulated to a degree by plan. Spiritual activity is 
activity that is consciously governed by the individual. It is re- 
flective and purposive. There is a grasp of, and a response to, 
something beyond what is immediately presented. The spiritual 
man lives not for a small segment of existence alone, but in the 
light of an apprehension of wide reaches of time and space. 
Through memory and expectation and a correlation of experi- 

ences he attains a broad perspective. 

Spiritual life at its best, or when it performs its true function, 
is characterized by aspiration, by the quest of high ideals. In its 
fullest sense, therefore, it means the direction of one’s attention 
and efforts toward ideals that are thought to be far-reaching and 
worthy. This initial definition has meaning for both dualism 
and naturalism. 

Among dualistic philosophers and theologians the concept of 
spiritual life has been framed in terms of a mind-body duality, 
or of a duality of nature and spirit. Man is not merely a child of 
nature; he is a spiritual being, a free agent. According to dual- 
ism, the presence of spiritual life is made possible because of the 
existence of another world than that with which science deals. 
It is a manifestation or presence of the spiritual world, which is 
the ultimately real world or the ultimately dominant, and the 
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ultimate source of good. Fundamentally, spirituality is not to 
be understood in terms of its natural connections. It includes a 
freedom which involves a transcending of the deterministic nat- 
ural order. The ideal which accompanies this idea of spiritual 
life is beyond attainment in the temporal order. Only meager 
or fleeting approaches to it can be made by finite beings. The 
worthiness of life, which is sought in spiritual endeavor, is a 
matter of the inner life. The results to be sought are inward, 
and the foreseeing of the consequences of one’s acts is more or 
less incidental, because virtue is to be sought for its own sake, 
and the effects of one’s acts are not the most basic consideration. 

Meanwhile, a new naturalism, in distinction from the old re- 
ductive naturalism, has arisen, and one of its distinctive features 
is that it has found a place for spirit, and that place is not be- 
yond but within nature; for the whole life of man is conceived in 
terms of evolution. Instead of the incoming of another world at 
certain points, there is a continuity of process in all existence, 
and spiritual living is within this process. Spirit is one of the 
ways in which nature is organized; it is part of the interactions 
of nature. The contrast with dualism is most marked in prag- 
matic naturalism, in which a consideration of the results of acts 
is basic in the quest for great value. Spiritual life at its best 
seeks, as a direct aim, to mold a better world. 


I 

Naturalism has crucial advantages over dualism in the ap- 
proach to spiritual life. There are, first, advantages in the ex- 
tension of scientific method to include spirit. The attempt to 
understand reality in terms of observable events and forces has 
given us more reliable knowledge than its alternatives. Scien- 
tific method has been used with fruitfulness in problems of ever 
increasing complexity, and this gives confidence in the advis- 
ability and urgency of its extension to include all the aspects of 
human life. The faith of scientific method, based upon an 
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abundance of evidence, is that the world is intrinsically respon- 
sive to the efforts of intelligence. 

The weakness of much nineteenth-century naturalism was 
that it was reductive; it assumed that human actions were to be 
studied as if no purposes existed. Consciousness was regarded as 
an epiphenomenon. Mechanical determination was supposed to 
be the model of all causation, and the approach of science was 
limited to that of physical, or physical and biological sciences. 
Dualists rightly protested that human purpose does make a dif- 
ference in human activity. The new naturalism has given full 
recognition to this objection, but has insisted that what was re- 
quired was not a dualistic approach to the world, but an en- 
largement of the concept of science to include a recognition of 
purposeful activities. 

This expanded science which has come in the present century 
conceives of mind in terms of its functioning, its behavior. 
Scientific investigation is basically an endeavor to discover 
relations of compatibility, non-implication, implication, and 
co-implication. It is in finding relations of implication and co-im- 
plication that the stage of explanation is reached. Scientific en- 
deavor so conceived is applicable to spiritual as well as to other 
activity, but brings out the differences between the two. The 
psychical and the non-psychical are composed of the same ele- 
ments, but with different principles of organization or co-ordina- 
tion or integration or holism. Through this newer concept of 
science, it is made clear how human activity is amenable to pro- 
cedures of study which are similar in some respects, but different 
in others, to the methods of study which are applicable to other 
phenomena. 

We know mind in essentially the same way that we know 
other objects, by its functioning. The mind emerges and grows 
by the interaction of the organism and the environment, and we 
are learning increasingly how this growth takes place. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive that there could be a mind outside the reach of 
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scientific method unless that mind be regarded as outside of ex- 
perience. 

If the spiritual world is outside of experience, or in the realm 
of the unknowable, then it can have no significance for us even 
if it does exist. A conception of spiritual life which takes refuge 
in the unknown as the abode of spirit must recede more and 
more as science advances. If it is defined in an obscure manner, 
it may escape refutation, but will have little relevance for living 
issues. Naturalism, on the other hand, links spirituality with 
the events and forces of existence. If spiritual life is anything 
definite and vital it can be grasped by scientific method. Em- 
phasis upon the vast unknown can neither be a suppport of 
spiritual reality nor a valid means of arriving at its nature. 
With the enlarging concept of science it is no longer necessary to 
resort to a realm outside of science in order to describe our cog- 
nitive experience of spiritual reality. 

In placing its confidence in scientific procedure, naturalism is 
allied to all scientific endeavor, and is able to correct its own 
errors in a way that a non-scientific method cannot. Dualism 
creates its own problems when it sets up the idea of spirit as the 
sole ultimate reality. By guaranteeing the world to be better, 
more powerful for good, than it actually is found to be, riddles 
arise which need to be puzzled out or explained. To start out by 
assuming that evil is merely a lack of good, and that the totality 
of ultimate reality is good, is to encourage skepticism and be- 
fuddlement and a dodging of facts. It appears to be an attempt 
to manufacture assured optimistic conviction by means of a pre- 
supposition. The naturalist may be optimistic concerning the 
future of values, but his optimism arises not from any such pre- 
supposition, but in the possibilities which he foresees in the 
world which he experiences. Moreover, apart from the events 
and forces of natural existence, together with their potentiali- 
ties, we have no reason to think that there are any values. We 
have no evidence of the existence of values independent of the 
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world with which science deals. Here value is obviously present, 
and naturalism has no need of assuming it where there is no 
evidence of its presence. 
III 

The inclusion of spiritual life within the realm of scientific 
method means that spiritual life is conceived and dealt with as a 
part of nature. The integrative character of mind is seen not as 
an alien in the world of nature, but as an extension of a co- 
ordinating process that pervades all the levels of existence. 
Spiritual life is, first of all, a species of life in general, of animal 
life more particularly, and still more specifically, of human liv- 
ing. Life emerges when a certain physico-chemical process arises 
which so selects what it reacts upon as to maintain the process 
in the organism, and in future generations. The animal emerges 
in distinction from the plant when there arises a tendency for 
the organism to react to its own organic conditions, so that parts 
of its own life-processes are made parts of its environment, and 
the organism is a part of its own world. The condition of the 
organism determines the conditions and influences to which it 
will respond. It reacts to the effect which the outer world has 
upon it, to the feelings which are aroused by the environment. 

When pain and pleasure begin to operate, the inherited struc- 
ture of the organism is less overwhelmingly the determinant of 
action. The individual’s own experience after birth enters in. 
Reaction patterns are modified to secure satisfaction or to avoid 
pain in the future. Activity has become in some measure adap- 
tive. The individual has been emancipated to a degree from the 
control of the present alone, and has begun to emerge as spirit. 
His interactions with his environment are governed by a wider 
perspective than that which impinges upon him immediately. 
He projects ends and moves toward their realization. 

Fundamental to the development of consciousness are the 
distance senses, especially sight and hearing. Because of these, 
distant stimuli are involved in the responses of the organism. 
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The distant object comes to be what that object can do to the 
individual, or what he can do to it. Contact experiences are de- 
layed, the organism experiences his own repressed responses, 
and there is a wider possibility of choice and adjustment. Sight 
and sound endow the organism with a future in prospect. 

The development of language is also highly important. 
Language arises out of the gesture situation and is basically a 
means of communication. A gesture is a representation of an 
act or experience or object, and language is a complication of 
the gesture situation. A gesture is an act or part of an act which 
is enacted to stimulate another individual to carry out his part 
of the situation. When in the course of co-operative activities the 
gesture tends to arouse the same response in others as in the one 
who makes it, there is genuine communication, and a greater 
measure of freedom and co-operation is made possible. 

The human spirit reacts not only to brute forces which the 
organism encounters, but responds very noticeably to words, 
actions, and ideas. Through ideation, essences are found which 
bind together different situations in space and time. There is an 
organization of perspectives. The spirit looks before and after. 
The past lives on in memory and habit, and the future embodies 
itself in imagination. The organism has become a spirit when it 
begins to live by perspective and vision. 

The dualist sometimes accuses the naturalist of denying the 
efficacy of consciousness. What the naturalist denies is that he 
has found consciousness efficacious without matter. All the en- 
ergy which mind uses is material energy. Consciousness in and 
of itself does nothing, but only as a user of material systems, 
organic and inorganic. The mind is not an entity outside of 
matter but is to be understood as an organized process, a co-or- 
dinated material system, which, on certain occasions, particular- 
ly where there is conflict of impulses, is manifest as conscious- 
ness. Distinction is, indeed, at times made between conscious- 
ness as it appears and consciousness as it really is, but this 
distinction has no verifiable significance. All our ideational 
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processes are composed of sensuous content. The notion that we 
have pure ideas is illusory, so far as we have any evidence. 
Choice and thought are as surely dependent upon the body as is 
sensation, and are as obviously constituted of bodily processes. 


IV 

Free action or choice is as truly relevant to spiritual life in 
naturalism as it is in dualism, but it does not require a theory 
that mind is independent of matter. The organism is not robbed 
of mind, for an organism is a mind when it functions in certain 
ways. Choice occurs when, after conflicting alternatives are 
presented, an organization of perspectives takes place which 
presents a course that furnishes sufficient stimulus to call forth 
overt action. It should be said, however, that the freedom of 
man with which pragmatic naturalism is chiefly concerned, is 
not a theory to be defended, but a goal to be gained. Freedom is 
best defined as the ability to satisfy desires that are rich in qual- 
ity and wide in their scope and diversity. 

Our ideals also have meaning as a part of nature. They are 
born out of a sense of the incompleteness of our present attain- 
ments, and are projections to fuller dimensions of what in mea- 
ger degree has already been attained or observed. In much du- 
alism the ideal realm has no roots in natural existence. Its actu- 
alization is declared by Platonic dualists to be forever beyond 
the finite spirit. There is serious objection to any ideal whose 
impossible realization is emphasized, for we are reminded that 
no matter what we attain, we have fallen short of the ideal, and 
discouragement, rather than inspiration, is the result. Ideals of 
pragmatic naturalism, on the other hand, are framed in terms of 
the manipulation of present actualities. Dreams of a better fu- 
ture are definitely linked to the processes of existence, and thus 
locate, in so far as possible, the points of effective endeavor. 

The idealism of naturalism also has greater possibilities of 
fruitfulness because its plans of action are regarded as subject to 
correction, as tentative. We must cherish our ideals as aids in the 
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search for whatever the evidence manifests to be truly best. 
The highest spirituality not only formulates the best programs 
of which it is capable, but also recognizes that its plans may be 
fallible. Where this realization abides, particular projects may 
crumble, but the spiritual man is not undone, for he has a larger 
commitment. He is impelled to consecrate his energies to the 
greatest good, which he can only dimly discern, and his mind is 
open to the widening of horizons through insights into the un- 
known and unexplored possibilities of good. 


V 

The notion of worthiness, which is fundamental to spirituality 
in its more adequate sense, does not require a dualistic view of 
the world. Value, even great value, is not a transcendence of na- 
ture, but an instance of its operations. The worthiness of an act 
in a naturalistic view is to be determined by a consideration of 
foreseen consequences. One of the unfortunate facts about the 
idea of spiritual life is that it has been conceived apart from the 
results of behavior, and particularly aside from any effects upon 
other people. The separation of spirituality from social ends is 
not due to any necessary connotation of the term, but has been 
due largely to the fact that the human spirit has been envisaged 
apart from the environment, social and otherwise, out of which 
it arose, and to which it must look for expression and expansion. 

Dualism is in peculiar danger of minimizing the actualities of 
daily life. Spirituality has too often been regarded as the culti- 
vation of an inner peace that is oblivious to the troublous times 
in which it lives. The consciences of its devotees are quieted 
upon the evils of the world because their meditations are not 
grounded in reality. In concentrating upon values of the inner 
life, whose roots are claimed by dualists to be in a realm other 
than that of natural existence, there is fostered a neglect of the 
effort to cope with events and forces. The importance of health 
and wealth and the other conditions which modify goods that 
are actually experienced, is depreciated. Dualism ignores or be- 
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littles the fact that character, conduct, and consequences are 
inseparably bound together, and a slighting of this truth makes 
for an unintelligent morality. Moral judgment which is de- 
tached from a consideration of consequences does violence to 
common-sense evaluations of good and evil without sufficient 
reason, and hazards value upon a realm whose very existence is 
problematical. 

The highest spirituality requires a study of physical and so- 
cial conditions that make for the increase of good, and a manip- 
ulation of existence to that end. The greatest good may involve 
not merely the harmonizing of desires, but a transformation of 
these desires, and an altering of the social structure. In the most 
adequate spiritual life, human interactions are, of course, viewed 
in their cosmic setting, and the molding of a better social order 
is not merely an incidental by-product but an integral part of 
that movement in the cosmos which makes for the highest good. 
There is no divorcing of the inner life from the world of natural 
interactions, but a concentration upon those aspects in the 
world-process in which are manifest the greatest possibilities of 
good. The emotional life of man is not crushed, but is trans- 
formed and directed toward the attainment of the supreme 
values. Such a spiritual life becomes a bridge between human 
desire and the greatest possible good. 
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NCE the foe was materialism and everybody knew it. 
The visiting bishop, his face aglow with puissant con- 
viction would thunder forth, ‘“The enemy is not an- 
archism, it is not wickedness in high places, it is the materialistic 
philosophy of life.” The pew renters shuddered while nodding 
their heads sagely and that was the end of it. Decent respect 
remained for the gruff antagonist—he had, after all, an impos- 
ing line of ancestors. Today, however, we are told that the 
danger is right oblique, not directly forward, and that the real 
enemy of the spirit is secularism. (With it is the calm assurance 
that the unmannerly assailant, materialism, has been given de- 
cent burial by Eddington, Jeans, and Millikan—a somewhat 
premature announcement in view of the newer naturalism.) 
But at least since the days when the Jerusalem Conference of 
the International Missionary Council in 1928 made a ringing 

issue of it, the Protestant world has been secular-conscious. 
With reason enough, too. Instead of drifting to organized re- 
ligion in time of need, the contemporary turns to agencies and 
movements which he believes are more promising and more re- 
liable. Submerged races are beginning to organize to demand 
justice, as labor has done for generations. In Russia, the pro- 
letariat takes over the management of government and foreign 
trade in the name of the Marxian state. Other harassed peoples 
embrace nationalism and its messiahs to assure themselves of 
social redemption, having lost faith in any other kind; in the 
meanwhile the discouraged and disheartened individual who 
has remained outside these eddying currents of social turbu- 
lence, seeks out his physician, psychiatrist, or perhaps submits 
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himself to the ministrations of a social worker to harmonize his 
adjustment to the modern world. The man of the cloth is there- 
by doubly irritated, first, because the contemporary snubs and 
ignores him, and second, because he feels that the secularist is 
landlocked in a narrow harbor with no vision of the vasty deep 
beyond. 

In this latter belief the minister is probably right, though we 
shall see that some modification is necessary. The point has 
been labored often enough and we are all familiar with it. What 
is not so obvious is that the average challenge to secularism de- 
livered by the average ecclesiastic is every bit as shallow as 
secularism itself, and has much poorer reasons for existence. 
The clergyman’s detraction of secular tendencies is often enough 
external, with no understanding of the inner conviction held by 
the person who stands outside the religious tradition. There is 
an increasing number of men and women who undergo a new 
birth of spirit and achieve liberation as they awake to the glories 
of scientific discovery, the logical rigor of experimental proof, 
and the increasing use of these instruments for bettering our 
human existence. As Professor Montague of Columbia elo- 
quently declares, 

There is a new worldliness that is the outcome, not of thoughtlessness and 
triviality, but of a new thoughtfulness and a new confidence in man’s power to 


make life happy and secure by purely secular devices. Already we have the 
means to conquer poverty and to supply all the necessities and an increasing 


number of luxuries to every member of a sanely controlled population. ... . : A 
mastery of the glands may yield anodynes not merely for physical pains but for 
the miseries of cowardice, jealousy, and hate, and of all moral and intellectual 
sloth. 

He goes on to describe other wilder and more Utopian dreams 
of the future, when man can even reverse the flow of energy 
and nullify the force of entropy. As Professor Montague con- 
tends, it is the fact of this dream, not its necessary realization, 
that is significant for religion. It is easy enough to retort that 
Professor Montague has left out something, as most churchmen 
would instinctively do. But the question is, Has religion in- 
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cluded the truth inherent in secularism or has it waved the 
whole dream aside as irrelevant to the usual theological world- 
view? 

The modern citizen has, for the most part, found a new focal 
center of emotional attachment, and it is as vain to decry the 
fact as to cluck the tongue over women’s fashions. Ecclesiastics 
will demolish secularism no sooner than mechanists will destroy 
mysticism, and for a similar reason. In both cases the aggressor 
is crude and insensitive without apperceptive understanding. 
If the mechanist knew how it felt to be a mystic, his arguments, 
if not demolished, would at least undergo drastic revision. Like- 
wise, if the average defender of the faith could escape from his 
presuppositions (his protective shell) long enough to see the 
world and feel it with the ardent secularist, he would seek to in- 
corporate new insight into the fabric of his religious thinking. 

I am speaking now of the cleric who is genuinely callous to the 
real values in secular society, with a sort of professional blind- 
ness which keeps him from seeing life apart from the dark spec- 
tacles of Calvinism, Lutheranism, Methodism, or Anglicanism. 
A certain stiffness of spirit overtakes these agents of the Lord 
which has led to the witticism about the person who was born a 
man and died a clergyman. Every member of this priestly tribe 
is quickly responsive to the shibboleths of his own group, but 
his limbs are paralyzed like those of the priest and the Levite 
when a genuine human need unrelated to the average clerical 
routine arises. Let him warn his congregation as much as he 
likes against secularism; the young people will snicker and the 
adults will yawn and depart. For history repeats itself. Both 
France and Russia decided that if it comes to a forced choice 
between ecclesiasticism and secularism, it is the former which 
must go, not the latter. Another insurrection is fully under way. 
The common man, penetrated vaguely though he is by the 
latest scientific ideas, feels that his minister and his church 
leaders are largely unaware of these developments unless it be 
to deplore them. And deploring from the pulpit is deadly at a 
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time when exploring is closer to our Zeitgeist. If he could quote 
scripture (which he cannot), the layman would echo fervently 
the dramatic question delivered to ecclesiastics of another day, 
‘““Ye can discern the face of the sky; but can ye not discern the 
signs of the times?” 

Emphasis on ritual, denominational politics, and ecclesiasti- 
cal fence-mending has led to an isolation of the church from the 
ongoing concerns of our contemporary culture. Modern art, 
music, and literature are removed as definitely from the average 
minister’s range of appreciation as though they were in another 
planet. This is pretty well proved by the overwhelming sur- 
prise displayed by so many churchmen at the facts uncovered 
by Professor Luccock in his volume on Contemporary American 
Literature and Religion. No better illustration of the social lag 
could appear. 

Journalists, actors, poets, musicians, and others who move in 
the flood tide of modern life, seldom if ever encounter a church- 
man there except on sufferance. It is true, as Professor Bright- 
man charges, that the secularist has no acquaintance with mod- 
ern religious thought. That is definitely to his discredit. But 
surely this is not the result of pure depravity alone. It reflects 
the fact that he has had little or no opportunity for casual or 
intimate acquaintance with compelling religious personalities. 
The failure is not wholly on his side, however. Where is the 
minister to be found who can give you an inkling of the signifi- 
cance of James Joyce, Lewis Mumford, or Frank Lloyd Wright? 
Where is the church which dares to express itself in the bolder 
forms of the newer architecture, or harness the revolt of modern 
poetry? It is difficult for the pastor to be a leader unless he 
gets to the front of the line. Here are the myriad values of our 
culture lying dormant so far as religion is concerned, and yet 
the frenzied attacks on secularism continue. Incredible it is, 
but more—it is tragic. 

The secularism of the twentieth century is due partly to the 
fact that we do not find all our richest values in the church, as 
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the medievalist or Puritan did. He had nowhere else to go. But 
we have. Science, art, literature, and the drama all give us the 
sense of significant depth in life—a function performed in the 
past by religion alone. So it is that Professor Wieman fittingly 
expresses the modern need when he declares that he is less in- 
terested in getting men to believe in God than in helping them 
to adjust themselves to the divine activity, whether they call 
this reality God or not. 

A potent re-enforcement of the argument comes from Paul 
Tillich in his Religidse Verwirklichung. His greatest criticism of 
present-day Christianity is that its message is so often irrelevant 
to our epoch. To paraphrase his words, it is false “intoxication” 
to attempt the creation of a religious emotion through mere cult 
ecstasy. Only when the cult is an expression of emotions proper 
to our contemporaneous life is it true. Nothing is revelation 
which does not reveal the true significance of the present in all 
its concreteness. Whoever fails to understand the social power 
through which he himself is determined to the innermost fiber 
of his being, has lost touch with the true source of divine ac- 
tivity. The church cannot monopolize the manifestations of 
grace. It may be, as he suggests, that these manifestations ap- 
pear more fully in socialism than in ritual or denominational 
activity. 

This is not all. Professor Tillich goes on to show that the 
peculiar genius of Protestantism lies in the congruity of its mes- 
sage with the social need of a given epoch. Its real essence has 
been the protest against amy concrete revelation considered as a 
divine deposit, once for all delivered to the saints. This means 
that Protestantism is inherently indeterminate in its ideology; 
when it becomes too certain, too traditional, too determinate, it 
loses the Protestant characteristic, i.e., a rebellion against final 
forms. In so far as Protestantism has contemporaneity, it must 
have a hazarding quality, for the present is ever becoming past, 
and a new present, with its needs and its revelation, comes into 
being. Daring is, however, nothing but folly and carelessness if 
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it does not include adjustment and obedience to reality, which 
in the immediate context is none other than the Zeitgeist. 

It is obvious, I think, that this characterization of Protestant- 
ism links it clearly and definitely with the experimental pro- 
cedure which has come to flower in both science and art, and 
which is a salient feature of modern secular culture. It is re- 
freshing to be assured that Protestant religion really belongs in 
that stream, not out of it. 

A definite conclusion emerges from these scattered observa- 
tions. The average ecclesiastic conquers secularism as Schopen- 
hauer defeated solipsism—simply by passing around the fort 
and leaving the enemy inside. The unfortunate result is, how- 
ever, that uneasy suspicions picture the enemy attacking from 
the rear at any moment. More convincing and more honest is 
the attempt to wrestle with the antagonist outright, for victory 
is not easily won by evasion. If Professor Tillich is right, it may 
be (to change the figure) that religion is wrestling, like Jacob of 
old, with an angel unawares. The only way to meet the whole 
issue of secularism and naturalism is through it, not around it. 
Once this journey is made, not grudgingly nor of necessity, but 
with buoyant hope, the old bugbear has lost its terrors. In the 
words of Professor Lyman, 


What we need is not a return of past religion unmodified, nor a totally new 
religion, coming like Melchizedek without father or mother or descent. What 
we need is to find certain new things, sacred to gain new objects of reverence, 
to enter into companionship with God through certain new relations. 


The contemporary finds an example in art. Unluckily art, 
for the average man, means the cloistered seclusion of the Vic- 
torian retreat from the industrial scene, for which Ruskin was 
partly responsible. Firm believer in industrial justice though he 
was, he could not integrate this passion with an art which would 
function through industry. And we have inherited his point of 
view. We have allowed the many to convince us that industrial- 
ism kills creativity, while ignoring the few who calmly disprove 
it. We tend yet to be cloistered in our appreciations rather than 
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lustily participative. It is true that the more novel artistic forms 
are not perfected, but the question arises whether we shall be 
co-creators of them or mere unfeeling spectators. Twentieth- 
century man has an obligation to the future—to pass on an art 
which is distinctive of his age, as the creators of early Colonial, 
Georgian, baroque, and Gothic wrought in their day. Unfortu- 
nately there is little to offer (at least on this side of the Atlantic) 
except ‘‘adapted” imitations of earlier styles, which means that 
we are subtly attempting to live by second-hand emotions, 
proper to a different milieu. Surely there is need in religious 
life today for the swift simplicity of aim and execution so char- 
acteristic of modern architecture. It is needed in churches, 
schools, homes, factories, and social settlements. Here again the 
calm certainty of science may save religion from bungling, while 
in turn religion, by adopting these trends of thought and action, 
may save them from the harsh brittleness which is next door to 
barren despair. In Mumford’s words, 

Ve cannot intelligently accept the practical benefits of the machine without 
accepting its moral imperatives and its aesthetic forms. Otherwise both our- 
selves and our society will be the victims of a shattering disunity, and one set of 
purposes, that which created the order of the machine, will be constantly at 


war with trivial and inferior personal impulses bent on working out in covert 
ways our psychological weaknesses. 


Without this intimate fusion of faith with its environing reali- 
ties, religion is impoverished. Cheap living and cheap thinking 
will follow cheap emotions. The result is already apparent. 
Shallow jingle tunes take the place of hymns, strident shouts 
from the pulpit often enough stimulate the multitude to con- 
tinue in stereotyped or obvious patterns of thought and life. 
Box-like, square churches minister to dull-eyed, robot Ameri- 
cans and art is losing its vitality. 

At this point someone arises to say—your deploring invali- 
dates your argument. You are giving us a picture of what secu- 
larism is actually doing to our churches. Is this what you plead 
for? Certainly not. For secular living is not a unified tendency. 
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On the one hand cheap thinking and living are its products, to 
be sure. But on the other hand, so are the functional designs of 
Howe and Lescaze, the prairie homes of Frank Lloyd Wright, 
and the pioneering conceptions of Norman Bel Geddes in the 
industrial arts. The former, cheaper type of influence is uncon- 
sciously absorbed, with a weakening effect on the spiritual fiber 
of anyone. The latter must be consciously sought out, studied, 
understood, and interpreted. It gives us modern man at his ra- 
tional best, struggling to express his soul in forms significant for 
his own time. Religion should be there, encouraging, hearten- 
ing, and perhaps sharing a creative part in expressing the new 
age. This is the implication of the conclusion already stated, 
that religion should go through secularism, not around it. What 
is needed is not a blind acceptance of the modern temper with- 
out critical evaluation. That is what we have now, and it gives 
us secularism at its worst. What the present situation demands 
is a resolute effort to utilize openly and intelligently the indubi- 
table values of modern art in fresh and novel religious forms. 
This will conserve secularism at its best. 

Here is a theme with variations. It appears in protean forms, 
the drama, poetry, the novel, music, science, industry, com- 
merce, and politics. Professor Luccock has begun the task of 
interpreting literature in its spiritual significance. Others will 
follow. It is to be hoped that someone will attempt to paint the 
whole picture of modern life and the part religion could play if 
it were bolder and more imaginative. Cross-fertilization with 


contemporary culture may bring about a renascence of spiritual 
power. The task of the future will be to salvage secularism. 

















THE “NEGATIVE” GOLDEN RULE 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 
GEORGE BROCKWELL KING 
United Colleges, Winnipeg, Manitoba 

N AWN article bearing the foregoing title which was pub- 
lished in the Journal of Religion, Volume VIII, No. 2 
(April, 1928), I gave a number of instances of the negative 
golden rule in other sources, in an effort to prove that the golden 
rule in the negative form did not originate with Hillel. Since 
the publication of the paper, several other very interesting and 
suggestive instances of its appearance have come to my notice. 

Reading recently the translation of the Ethiopic version of 
the Book of Thecla’ as given by Professor E. J. Goodspeed, I 
came upon the negative golden rule on page 28: “‘And what ye 
will not that men should do to you, ye also shall not do to 
another.”’ 

For the following details respecting the Ethiopic Book of 
Thecla I am indebted to Dr. Goodspeed. The Ethiopic version 
has many differences over the Greek and other versions. De- 
tails which appear in the other versions are either altered or 
omitted. It begins as follows: “When Paul was preaching in all 
lands, he came to Macedonia and abode in the dwelling of Ta- 
merenos. And he said as he was teaching and exhorting them.” 
Then follows a very long discourse which takes up about one- 
fourth of the story. The Ethiopic differs in the length of the 
discourse from the Greek, Syriac, Armenian, and Latin versions. 
It makes extensive use of the language and epistles of John. 
Toward the close of the discourse the negative golden rule ap- 
pears in the following setting: 

And he says to us in the word of the Gospel: But do ye, O men, love 
one another, because thus God loved us (John 3:16). And he said, If ye 

‘University of Chicago Press, 1gor. 
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love God, love one another (John 15:12). But there is none that has seen 
God (John 1:18) except the Son of man who came down from thence 
(John 3:13). But if ye love God, love one another (John 15:12), and love 
your neighbor as yourself (Matt. 19:19). And what ye will not that men 
should do to you, ye also shall not do to another (Matt. 7:12). And our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ spoke all this commandment. 


One is immediately led on to conjecture as to the source of 
the rule in this Ethiopic version. In his introductory remarks to 
the text and translation, Dr. Goodspeed has this to say: ‘Pro- 
fessor Néldeke, who has very kindly looked over the whole text 
for me, tells me that he finds many points reflecting the in- 
fluence of an Arabic version lying back of the Ethiopic.” This 
fact furnishes the basis for a surmise that the negative rule came 
to the Ethiopic version through the Arabic version. If it did, it 
is just possible that it found its way into the Arabic source 
through Jewish mediation, the negative rule being known 
among the Jews. It would be another proof of the influence 
wielded by the Jew upon the Arab in pre-Mohammedan times. 

Dr. W. E. Staples, of Victoria College, Toronto, calls my at- 
tention also to two interesting passages in the Arabic version of 
Kalila and Dimna. The one is as follows: 

Like as you judge you shall be judged, and verily the fruit of the deed 
is the result and the reward, and it is according to the muchness or little- 
ness, like the sower who when harvest was at hand received everything 
in accordance with the seed. 


This has much in common with Matt. 7:1, 2: “Judge not, that 
ye be not judged. For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged: and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
unto you.” The principle of “measure for measure” with re- 
spect to punishment is often referred to by the rabbis. The 
other passage has more of interest for the negative rule: ‘‘What 
you do not wish for yourself, do not do to another, for verily in 
that is justice and in justice is the will of God and man.” 
These animal fables are of Sanskrit origin, and were collected 
in India a little later than the second century A.D., or perhaps 
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somewhat earlier, and were translated into Arabic in the eighth 
century under the title Kalila and Dimna. The presence of the 
negative golden rule in Indian source was noted by Professor 
W. H. P. Hatch, in the Harvard Theological Review, Volume 
XIV, No. 2, who quotes the following from the Mahabharata, 
xii, 259, 20: “Quod quispiam non vult sibi ab aliis fieri ne ipse 
aliis faciat, quia scit quid odiosum sit.” 

Finally, one of the most interesting appearances of the nega- 
tive golden rule is in the so-called “Laws of King Alfred the 
Great.’”’ A fairly literal version of this code is to be found in 
Volume III, pages 1109 ff., of The Whole Works of King Alfred 
the Great.2? Rev. Dr. Giles, who edits the code for this edition, 
states in an introductory note that, while it is impossible to say 
how far Alfred may have been the author of these laws, yet it is 
a reasonable conjecture that a king so devoted to books and the 
improvement of his people would be likely to take an active part 
in constructing a body of laws for the guidance of his subjects. 

The code begins with the Ten Commandments as given in 
Exodus, chapter 20, to which are added a body of enactments 
taken from Exodus, chapters 21-23, and in the order there pre- 
sented. Then the following curious note introduces a reference 
to Acts, chapter 15: 

These are dooms that the Almighty God himself was speaking to Moses, 
and bade him to hold, and, since the Lord’s one-begotten son, our God, 
that is, healing Christ, on middle earth came, he quoth that he came not 
these biddings to break nor to forbid, but with all good to eke them, and 
mild-heartedness and lowly-mindedness to learn. Then after his throes 
[sufferings], ere that his apostles were gone through all the earth to learn 
[teach], and then yet that they were together, many heathen nations they 
turned to God. While they all together were, they send errand-doers to 
Antioch and to Syria, Christ’s law to learn [teach]. When they under- 
stood that it speeded them not, then sent they an errand-writing to them. 


This is then that errand-writing that the apostles sent to Antioch, and to 
Syria, and to Cilicia, that are now from heathen nations turned to Christ. 


2 Printed and published for the Alfred Committee in 1852 by J. F. Smith & Co., 
Oxford. 
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So follows the message: 

The apostles and the elder brethern wish you health. And we make 
known to you, that we have heard that some of our fellows with our words 
to you have come, and bade you a heavier wise [way or law] to hold, than 
we bade them, and have too much misled you with manifold biddings, 
and your souls more perverted than they have righted. Then we as- 
sembled us about that, and to us all it seemed good, that we should send 
Paul and Barnabas, men that will their souls sell [give] for the Lord’s 
name. With them we sent Judas and Silas, that they to you the ilk 
[same] may say. To the Holy Ghost it was thought and to us, that we 
none burden on you should not set, over that to you was needful to hold, 
that is then, that ye forbear that ye devil-gilds [idols] worship, and taste 
blood and things strangled, and from fornication, and that ye will that 
other men do not to you, do ye not that to other men. 


The addition of the italicized words points to the possible 
use of the Western text, by way of the Old Latin version, in this 
early Saxon code.’ While thus agreeing with the Bezan texts, 
and fathers like Cyprian and Irenaeus, in its inclusion of the 
negative golden rule, it strangely enough differs from them in 
having a decree of four clauses instead of their three. 

3 “By the ninth century there was less opposition [to the Vulgate], but the Anglo- 


Saxons copied the Old Latin mss” (Robertson, Introduction to the Textual Criticism of 


the New Testament, p. 127). 











IS MATT. 11:25-30 A PRIMITIVE BAP- 
TISMAL HYMN? 


MARTIN RIST 
Chicago, Illinois 


O BEGIN with, the literary unity of the “prayer” or 

hymn ascribed to Jesus in Matt. 11:25-30 has often 

been questioned, largely because verses 28—30 are miss- 
ing from the parallel passage in Luke 10: 21-22; for it is evident 
that unless Luke (or his exemplar) has omitted these significant 
verses from the common documentary source of the two evan- 
gelists, then Matthew has composed his version by combining 
two unrelated passages. However, to generalize from Luke’s 
treatment of Mark, one of his major sources, too much signifi- 
cance must not be attached to the absence of these verses from 
his gospel, for he made frequent omissions as he edited and 
transcribed his material. Actually, at least one hundred and 
fifty-five entire Markan verses are missing from Luke, or if the 
seventy-four verses of the great omission are disregarded as be- 
ing in a special category, there remain eighty-one verses, equiv- 
alent to two Markan chapters, which do not appear. Some of 
these omissions are probably due to the evangelist’s appreci- 
ation of literary style; some are in line with his theological 
tendencies; while still others may have been occasioned by the 
pragmatic necessity of editing the source materials so as to com- 
press his gospel within the limits of a standard papyrus roll, 
which rarely exceeded thirty-five feet in length—a length which 
has been computed for Luke, as well as for Acts, if written in an 
average hand. But whatever the cause, Luke frequently omit- 
ted from Mark, and since there is no reason to suspect that he 
has been any more faithful to his other sources, the absence of 
the three verses in question may well be a more or less deliberate 
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omission, and if unsupported by additional evidence it is by no 
means a conclusive argument against the integrity of the 
Matthean version. 

On the contrary, there is positive evidence that the Matthean 
pericope of six verses is a literary unit, reproducing the original 
“prayer” of the source. This evidence is provided by the liter- 
ary affinity of the entire pericope to the Greek text of the prayer 
of Jesus the son of Sirach in Sirach, chapter 51. This relation- 
ship, which is shown in the table below, is probably primarily 
literary, rather than functional, a phenomenon that is character- 
istic of the use of the LXX by the early Christians. 


MATTHEW, CHAPTER II SIRACH, CHAPTER 51 

25a At that season Jesus an- [A PRAYER OF JESUS THE SON 

swered and said [cf. Luke 10: 21a, OF SIRACH] 

In that same hour he rejoiced in 

the Holy Spirit and said], 

256 I thank thee [éfouodoyoduat 1 I will give thanks unto thee 

ou| . [eEouodoynoopal cor; v.1., eEouodo- 
yodua], O Lord, O King, [xipre Ba- 
outed]... . Ido give thanks |éfouo- 


hoyoduar]. 
O Father, Lord [zarep xipee] of 10 I called upon the Lord, the 
heaven and earth, Father of my Lord [kipiov rarépa 
kupiov pov, Cf. 23:1, 4 and vs. I 
above]. 


that thou didst hide these things [Cf. vs. 23 below and 3:19.] 

from the wise and understanding 

and didst reveal them unto babes: 

26 yea, Father, for so it was well- 

pleasing in thy sight. 

27 All things have been delivered [Matt. 11:27 is the reception of 

unto me of my Father, and no one _ gnosis; Sir. 51: 13-22 is reception of 

knoweth the Son, save the Father; Sophia. Perhaps the relation of the 

neither doth any know the Father, Father to the Son in Matt. 11:27 is 

save the Son, and he to whomso- reminiscent of vs. 10 above. Cf. 

ever the Son willeth to reveal him. also vs. 17, “unto him (i.e., God) 
that giveth me wisdom will I give 
glory.’’] 
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28 Come unto me |éed7e zpos pe}, 


all ye that labor [ot xomidvres| and 
are heavy laden, 

and I will give you rest [avaratcw] 
29 Take my yoke [rov [vyov pov] 


upon you, 


and learn of me [uéddere ax’ enor]; 


for I am meek and lowly in heart: 


and ye shall find rest [kai evpnoere 
avarravowr | 


unto your souls [rats Yuxats buav]. 


23 Draw near unto me |[éyyioaz7e 





mpos we, Cf. 24: 19-22], ve unlearned, 
and lodge in the house of instruc- 
tion. 

[Cf. vs. 27 below, éxoriaca. | 


(Cf. vs. 27 below, avaravow. | 

26 Put your neck under the yoke 
[iro Cuyov; cf. 6:23-31| and let 
your soul [7 yuxn iuav] 

receive instruction [iadeiav; cf. 
vs. 23]. 

27. Behold with your own eyes 
that I have labored [éxoriaca| but 
a little, and found for myself much 
rest [kai ebpov Euaute rod avarrav- 


ow; cf. 6:28]. 





[Cf. vs. 26 above, 7 pux7 tuarv. } 
30 Formy yoke [tuys pou] iseasy [Cf. vs. 26 above, bird fvyév. | 


and my burden is light. 


In referring to this table it should be noted that in both pas- 
sages the verb éfouoAoyodua, which possesses several meanings, 
is best translated “I thank.’ Moreover, the collocation of 
“Father” with “Lord” as titles for God, a combination which is 
found in the pericope (Matt. 11:25=Luke 10:21) and in Sir. 
51:10 (cf. Sir. 23:1 and 4), though in reverse order, is very rare, 
both in the New Testament and in the LXX. Certainly these 
and the other verbal resemblances of the entire logion to Sirach 
are too striking and numerous to be accidental, and indicate a 
definite literary dependence. 

The probability of this affinity is enhanced, if this were nec- 
essary, by Norden’s observation that the threefold structure of 
the pericope, which is composed of three distinct strophes, is pat- 
terned after the three definite sense divisions of Sirach, chap- 
cer gr." 

‘ Norden’s significant treatment of the passage is found in his A gnostos Theos (Leip- 
zig, 1913), pp. 277-308, 394-96. 
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Praise or thanks to God....... Matt. 11: 25-26—Sir. 51:1-12 
Reception of gnosis [Sophia]. . . . i0y7 <~ §r:1g-s0 
Invitation to mankind........ 11: 28-30— 51: 23-30 


This imitation of outline, when considered in connection with 
the verbal similarities, is a significant datum. In fact, Bacon, 
who formerly was skeptical about the original unity of the Mat- 
thean version, after studying Norden’s arguments confesses that 
the symmetrical structure of the passage and the mutual de- 
pendence of the strophes upon Sirach, chapter 51 “‘give irresisti- 
ble evidence that Matthew’s fuller form is the more authentic.’ 

If, then, it be admitted that the “prayer” ascribed to Jesus the 
Son of God exhibits a literary affinity to the prayer of Jesus the 
son of Sirach, both in the verses common to Matthew and Luke 
and in those retained solely by Matthew, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the six verses in Matthew are to be treated as a liter- 
ary unit and not as a composition of two or more disparate ele- 
ments. However, despite this literary evidence there are those 
who continue to divide the pericope, mainly, it would seem, be- 
cause of the failure to perceive that it should be interpreted as 
the reflection of a single religious act. 

In passing, is it possible to recover the original context of the 
pericope as Matthew and Luke possessed it in their source? It 
is quite probable that this has been preserved in part, for in both 
Matthew and Luke the passage is preceded by the non-Markan 
denunciation of the Galilean cities, although in Luke there are 
four intervening verses relating the return of the Seventy (Luke 
10:17-20) which appear nowhere in Matthew. This partial 
agreement of the evangelists is in marked contrast with their en- 
suing disagreement. In Matthew the pericope is followed by 
two Markan incidents concerning Sabbath observance, an arbi- 
trary arrangement which no doubt has influenced, if it did not 
originate, the traditional theory that the “prayer’’ represents 


2 “The ‘Son’ as Organ of Revelation,” Harvard Theological Review, IX (1916), 396. 
For his earlier view cf. “Jesus the Son of God,” Harvard Theological Review, II (1909) 


277-309. 
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the conflict of Jesus with the Pharisees. On the other hand, the 
verses of the pericope that are retained by Luke are followed by 
a short beatitude (10:23-24): ‘“‘And turning to the disciples, he 
said privately, Blessed are the eyes which see the things that ye 
see: for I say unto you, that many prophets and kings desired 
to see the things which ye see, and saw them not, and to hear the 
things which ye hear, and heard them not.” These verses, which 
in Luke are followed in their turn by the Lukan parable of the 
Good Samaritan, are also found in Matthew, but in a totally 
different situation, for he has conflated them with the Markan 
parable of the soils (Matt. 13:16-17), thereby dislocating them 
from their original position. 

It is obvious that Matthew, with the exception noted above, 
has practically destroyed the context of the source by thorough- 
going conflation, whereas it is possible that Luke, despite the 
fact that he has omitted several verses, has preserved it. In the 
first place, Luke, save in the passion narrative, seldom conflated 
short passages from his sources, but usually copied a continuous 
bloc of material, with omissions and stylistic changes, from one 
source at a time. Furthermore, the beatitude, like the prayer, 
but less obviously, may also contain echoes of Sirach, indicating 
that the two gospel passages were originally related. Who, we 
may ask, were the prophets and kings who had not been allowed 
to hear and see what the disciples had heard and seen? Can this 
be a literary reference to Sirach, chapters 44-50, those cele- 
brated chapters in praise of famous men, prophets, and kings of 
Israel which precedes the prayer of Jesus the son of Sirach in 
Sirach, chapter 51? If so, is the blessing of the gospel verses a 
reminiscence of the blessing in Sir. 50:28, ‘‘Blessed is he that 
shall be exercised in these things, And he that layeth them up 
in his heart shall become wise,”’ which follows this list of famous 
men? 

This matter of context is not absolutely essential to the argu- 
ment of the paper, but if the “prayer’’ and the beatitude are 
mutually dependent upon Sirach, this is a datum in favor of the 
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Lukan context—a finding which is supported not only by 
Luke’s usual method in copying his sources but also by the par- 
tial agreement with Matthew which has previously been point- 
ed out. If this conclusion is correct, then the pericope is im- 
bedded in a non-Markan document, beginning perhaps at Luke 
9:51, which from its general emphasis upon the displacement of 
the Jews by the non-Jews in the Christian dispensation might 
reasonably be considered a product of the gentile mission. 

These more strictly literary problems lead us to a considera- 
tion of the interpretation. The commentaries, obviously influ- 
enced by the Matthean context, stress the fact that the rabbis, 
on occasion, referred to Torah as a yoke, and it is inferred from 
this that the verses are contrasting the heavy yoke of Torah 
with the easy yoke of Jesus. Eduard Meyer, in an attempt to 
reconcile verse 27 with the traditional interpretation, ingen- 
iously suggests that the pericope is a translation of a Semitic 
hymn of three strophes which defines the difference between the 
paradosis or teaching of the Jews (i.e., the Torah) and the para- 
dosis or revelation that was granted to Jesus. A different ap- 
proach is made by Loisy. Overinfluenced, perhaps, by literary 
relationships, he believes that the gospel ‘‘prayer”’ identifies Je- 
sus with the personified Wisdom of the prayer of Sirach.4 Ba- 
con, in a similar vein, calls it a “lyric” of the divine Wisdom, 
comparable to the Odes of Solomon, for which he postulates a 
Hellenistic-Jewish background. 

Of late, however, increasing attention has been directed to- 
ward the gnosticism of the passage, which is generally recog- 
nized as Hellenistic rather than Jewish in character. In fact, 
Strack and Billerbeck can cite no rabbinic parallels to this gnos- 
tic factor, and Bultmann, in a thoroughgoing study of the word 
ywaoxw, concludes that its connotation in verse 27 is non-Jew- 
ish.S At this point it may be well to cite Montefiore, the Jewish 


3 Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1921), I, 286. 


4 Les évangiles synoptiques (Montier-en-Der, 1907), I, 913, n. 3. 
5 “vvmaoxw,” Theologisches W érterbuch, ed. G. Kittel (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1933——) 
I, 714, n. 83. 
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commentator of the gospels, who states that the words of this 
verse ‘‘have an Hellenistic, and not a Jewish, ring. For what is 
the knowledge of the Father? It is obtained by revelation, di- 
rectly or indirectly. But the Jewish ‘knowledge’ of God... . is 
hardly so obtained. That knowledge of God is obtained by 
right-doing. In fact, right-doing and knowledge of God are re- 
ciprocal terms, and imply each other.’® To expand this state- 
ment of Montefiore, the gnosticism of the pericope does not rep- 
resent the Jewish type of religious experience, whereby the right 
relationship between the individual and God was attained and 
maintained by continued obedience to the commands of God, as 
these are found in Torah; on the contrary, it does represent a 
Hellenistic redemptive experience, whereby the individual re- 
ceived salvation for his soul through the revelation of a divine, 
mystic gnosis. The gnostic element, it will be noted, is apparent 
only in the first three verses, being largely confined to verse 27, 
and it does not appear in verses 28-30. Consequently, interpre- 
tations based solely upon gnosticism fail to interpret the entire 
pericope, which should be treated as a literary unit. However, 
there are indications that all six verses are the product of a re- 
ligious experience of a Hellenistic type.’ 

Norden is among those who refer the pericope in its entirety to 
a Hellenistic origin. His argument is chiefly based upon literary 
affinities, and he is primarily concerned with the gnostic factor. 
However, among several Hellenistic passages to which he refers 
in this manner he cites the concluding section of the first Her- 
metic tractate (CH i. 26-32), a passage which clearly is function- 
ally related to the experience of rebirth which passed for initia- 
tion into the cult. A prophet or mystagogue, to whom the di- 
vine gnosis has been revealed, summons his fellow-men who are 
living in sin and in ignorance of God (i.e., the uninitiated) to 
repentance, and he urges them to partake of the saving gnosis 

© The Synoptic Gospels (2d ed.; London, 1927), II, 175. 

7 For a methodology of New Testament research, based upon religious experience, 


cf. D. W. Riddle, “The Approach to the New Testament from the Study of Religious 
Experience,” Journal of Religion, XI (1931), 570-88. 
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which will make them immortal. Some refuse his invitation 
with scorn, and go on their way to death and destruction. 
Others, however, heed his call, listen to his words of instruction, 
and are baptized and regenerated by the water of immortality. 
Thereupon we have a remarkably beautiful baptismal hymn, 
comparable to the gospel hymn, purporting to be an inspired 
utterance of the mystagogue: 


Holy is God, the Father of all, who is before the first beginning; 
Holy is God, whose purpose is accomplished by his several powers; 
Holy is God, who wills to be known and is known by them that are 

his own; 

Holy art thou, who by thy word hast constructed all that is; 

Holy art thou, whose brightness nature has not darkened; 

Holy art thou, of whom all nature is an image. 

Holy art thou, who art stronger than all domination; 

Holy art thou, who art greater than all pre-eminence; 

Holy art thou, who surpassest all praises. 

Accept pure offerings of speech from a soul and heart uplifted to thee, 
thou of whom no words can tell, no tongue can speak, whom silence only 
can declare. 

I pray that I may never fall away from that knowledge of thee which 
matches with our being; grant thou this my prayer. And put power into 
me, that so, having obtained this boon, I may enlighten those of my race 
who are in ignorance, my brothers and thy sons. Wherefore I believe and 
bear witness that I enter into life and light. Blessed art thou, Father; 
thy man (i.e., son?) seeks to share thy holiness, even as thou hast given 
him all authority. 


To this should be added the conclusion to the Hermetic hymn of 
rebirth in tractate xiii. 17-20: 

I have seen that which I seek, 

I have found rest according to thy purpose: 

By thy will I am born again. 


It is instructive to supplement this modification of Norden 
with a consideration of initiation into the mysteries of Isis as 
this is described in the Metamorphoses of Apuleius in his sym- 
bolic account of the initiation of Lucius, which is basically the 
same as the narration of his own initiation which follows. The 
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symbolism of his description (as well as his otherwise inexplica- 
ble diversion of the erotic romance of Lucius the ass-man to 
religious ends) depends upon the animal cultus of the Egyptian 
mysteries in which Set-Typhon, the god of evil, and the fiendish 
enemy of both god and man, was frequently typified by an ass. 
Apuleius is writing as a priest of the cult, and in his ingenious 
adaptation of the original romance he represents the transforma- 
tion of Lucius into an ass as the result of sin due to youthful 
lusts and follies. To follow the animal symbolism of these 
mysteries, Lucius, as a consequence of sin, had come under the 
control of Typhon; literally and realistically, while in the ass’s 
body he was “in Typhon” and subject to him. During this 
union with the god of evil, who was also considered his evil for- 
tune, he had many misadventures. Some were ludicrous; some 
were erotic (in contrast with the purity enjoined by the Isis 
cult); others were tragic. For the most part his lot was very 
wretched and almost unbearable. His cruel taskmasters over- 
burdened and overworked him; he was cudgeled and tortured 
and half-starved; at times his life was exposed to the greatest 
dangers. 

Apparently there was no escaping his cruel fate. At length, 
forced into an unnatural and debasing spectacle with a con- 
demned woman, he revolted and fled from the amphitheater to 
the seashore where he fell asleep. On awakening he decided to 
beseech the mighty goddess Isis to deliver him from his 
wretched fortune, from his adversities, labors, and perils; that 
is, from his bondage to Typhon, typified by his ass’s body, an 
animal detested by Isis because of its association with Typhon. 
In answer to his ardent prayer, Isis appeared to Lucius and in- 
structed him to join her religious procession the following day. 
Here he would find a priest, who was at the same time receiving 
his instructions, and he was to eat a garland of roses which the 
priest would extend toward him. Lucius did as he was com- 
manded, and upon devouring the roses (an act which Apuleius 
uses to symbolize the rite of initiation), he immediately lost the 
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body of an ass and was transformed into a man. As he stood be- 
fore the worshipers in his newborn nakedness, he was covered 
with the white Isiac robe, signifying the rebirth that was effect- 
ed by the initiation. Thereupon the gentle and benign priest ad- 
dressed Lucius with inspired words, replete with liturgical 
phraseology, which epitomized his former bondage to Typhon 
and the joy and rest that are to be his as a servant of Isis who 
has delivered him from his toils and burdens: 


At last, Lucius, you have arrived at the haven of rest and the altar of 
mercy, after the many and various hardships you have undergone and all 
the buffettings of stormy fortune. Neither the nobility of your descent, nor 
your dignified position, nor even the learning in which you excel, have 
benefited you in the slightest degree; but falling into the slavery of pleas- 
ure in the wantonness of buxom youth, you have reaped the inauspicious 
reward of your ill-fated curiosity. Nevertheless, blind fortune, while 
harassing you with the worst of dangers, has conducted you, in her short- 
sighted malice, to this state of religious beatitude. Let her go now and 
rage with all her fury, and let her seek some other object for her cruelty; 
for direful calamity has no power over those whose lives the majesty of our 
goddess has claimed for her own service. What advantage has unscrupu- 
lous fortune derived from the robbers, from the wild beasts, from the 
servitude, from the long toils on rugged roads, and from the fear of death 
to which you are daily exposed? You are now received under the guardian- 
ship of fortune, but of a fortune who can see and who even illuminates 
the other deities with the splendor of her light. Assume henceforth a 
more joyous countenance, such as befits that white garment which you 
wear. Follow the train of the goddess your deliverer with triumphant 
steps. Let the irreligious see, let them see and acknowledge their error. 
Behold, now, Lucius, rejoicing in the providence of great Isis and freed 
from his former miseries triumphs over his destiny. Nevertheless, that 
you may be more secure and better protected, enrol your name in this 
holy militia, to which not long since you were pledged by an oath. Dedi- 
cate yourself to the service of our religion, and voluntarily bend your 
neck to the yoke of this ministry; for when you have once begun to serve 
the goddess, you will then in a still higher degree enjoy the fruit of your 
liberty. 


This description of the religious experience of the initiate to 
Isis, presenting a graphic, if somewhat bizarre, contrast be- 
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tween the labors, hardships, and miseries of the slave of Typhon 
and the joy, rest, and peace which come to the individual who 
has exchanged his yoke for the easy yoke of Isis, lacks the 
definite gnostic interest which is evident both in the Hermetic 
hymn and in the gospel pericope. This, however, is not a serious 
discrepancy, for initiation into the Egyptian mysteries could be 
readily combined with gnostic thought. In fact, Plutarch, an 
initiate and theologian of the cult, effected this very synthesis, 
for in his apology for the mysteries of Isis and Osiris he taught 
that the mystic rites, which were presided over by Isis, who was 
one in essence with Osiris, were a means whereby the individual 
might obtain a gnosis of Osiris, the divine Logos and the divine 
Intelligence. 

Christianity had no elaborate initiation ceremony; indeed, its 
relatively simple and inexpensive rites may have been one rea- 
son for its success in the Graeco-Roman world; but the analo- 
gous rite of Christian baptism whereby the individual was re- 
generated and became a member of the Christian community 
performed a function that was quite similar to the mystic initia- 
tions. Actually, as is disclosed by the testimony of the early 
Fathers, it constituted the initiation ceremony of Christianity. 
It has been shown that the Hermetic hymns of rebirth and the 
charge of the Isiac priest to the initiate, which bear such striking 
resemblance to the phraseology of the gospel pericope, reflect 
the experience of initiation into the cult. To follow this sugges- 
tion, if the gospel passage, with its strophic division, rhythmic 
movement, and mystical thought, be considered a liturgical 
hymn used in connection with the rite of Christian baptism, its 
difficulties of interpretation are largely dissolved. In substance, 
without following the exact verbal sequence of the hymn, Jesus, 
the divine high priest of the Christians, summons people who 
are burdened and weary with the load of sin, that is, those who 
are enslaved to Satan and are oppressed by him, to come to him. 
There is a saving, divine gnosis, unknown to the wise and under- 
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standing of this world, which God the Father has intrusted to 
his Son. Jesus will impart this to those whom he chooses, that 
is, to “‘babes’’—those individuals who are to be reborn or re- 
generated by the rite of baptism. Accordingly, those who will 
heed his invitation, exchanging the yoke of Satan for his yoke, 
will find his service to be easy and light and will procure rest (no 
doubt immortality is the meaning here) for their souls. In this 
way, when the hymn is placed against the background of the 
religious act of baptism into the Christian religion, it is readily 
and naturally explained. 

Some corroboration of this viewpoint may be found in the gos- 
pels themselves. For example, in the command in the conclud- 
ing chapter of Matthew to baptize all nations we read: “All au- 
thority hath been given unto me in heaven and earth. Go ye 
therefore and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit.” Here are words reminiscent of the phraseology of the 
hymn which are directly associated with the rite of baptism. 
Furthermore, it has been recognized that the pericope, par- 
ticularly verse 27, has a Johannine ring. Several of the verses in 
the Fourth Gospel which might be cited in this connection have 
no obvious relation to baptism (John 7:29; 10:15; 17:2; and 
17:25). However, there may be some significance to the conclu- 
sion to the dialogue between John the Baptist and a Jewish rab- 
bi concerning baptism (John 3:22-36) in which the following 
words are to be found: “The Father loveth the Son, and hath 
given all things into his hand.” Likewise, in John 13:3 f., pref- 
acing the foot-washing episode which is substituted for the synop- 
tic rite of the Last Supper, the evangelist writes: “Jesus, know- 
ing that the Father had given all things into his hands, and that 
he came forth from God and goeth unto God, riseth from sup- 
per, etc.” Since the foot-washing was an ablution, it may have 
been a rite similar to baptism. Accordingly, in Matthew and 
John we have three passages with some affinity to the hymn 
which may be associated with the rite of baptism. 
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Moreover, if the Lukan context be accepted, the four verses 
immediately preceding the hymn (Luke 10:17-20) relating the 
return of the Seventy from a missionary journey deserve atten- 
tion: 

17 And the seventy returned with joy, saying, Lord, even the demons 


are subject unto us in thy name. 18 And he said unto them, I beheld 


Satan fallen as lightning from heaven. 19 Behold, I have given you 
authority to tread upon serpents and scorpions, and over all the power of 


the enemy: and nothing shall in any wise hurt you. 20 Nevertheless in 
this rejoice not, that the spirits are subject unto you; but rejoice that 


your names are written in heaven. 


These verses have usually been given some messianic import. 
However, might they not represent the prebaptismal exorcism 
by which Satan and his demons were driven out of the neophyte 
by the name of Jesus? If so, is verse 20 a proleptic view of bap- 
tism? That is, the neophyte is not to rejoice over the fact that 
the demons are no longer to have power over him, but rather 
upon the prospect that through baptism he is to have immortal 
life. This conjecture, of course, depends upon the acceptance of 
these verses as the original introduction to the hymn. 

Of far greater importance is the testimony of Clement of 
Alexandria, for in the twelfth and concluding chapter to his Ex- 
hortation to the Heathen he actually presents the gospel “‘prayer”’ 
as a hymn used in connection with the rite of Christian baptism, 
which he contrasts and compares with initiation into the pagan 
cults to which he himself had belonged before his conversion. 
He likens sinners to mariners who are in danger of being enticed 
by sirens, i.e., the mystery-cult rivals of Christianity, only to be 
shipwrecked and destroyed. He urges his readers not to become 
so drunk or mad with ignorance as to place any reliance upon 
these pagan mysteries, but calls upon them to enter the truly 
sacred Christian mysteries, which have the Word of God for a 
pilot. If they will do this, the Holy Spirit will bring them to 
anchor in the haven of heaven, for the Lord welcomes a sinner’s 
repentance and not his death. Following a glowing description 
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of the Christian mysteries, the baptismal rites, which he por- 
trays in terms of gnostic illumination, he writes: 

The Lord is the hierophant, and seals, while illuminating, him who is 
initiated, and presents to the Father him who believes to be kept safe 
forever. Such are the reveries of my mysteries. If it is thy wish, be thou 
also initiated; and thou shalt join the choir along with angels around the 
unbegotten and indestructible and the only true God, the Word of God, 
raising the hymn with us. This Jesus, who is eternal, the one great high 
priest of the one God and of his Father, prays for and exhorts men. 


Thereupon Clement gives the baptismal hymn which he as- 
cribes to Jesus: 

Hear, ye myriad tribes, rather whoever among men are endowed with 
reason, both barbarians and Greeks. I call on the whole race of men, 
whose creator I am, by the will of the Father. Come to me, that you may 
be put in your due rank under the one God and the one Word of God; 
and do not only have the advantage of the irrational creatures in the 
possession of reason; for to you of all mortals I grant the enjoyment of 
immortality. For I want, I want [sic] to impart to you this grace, be- 
stowing on you the perfect boon of immortality; and I confer on you both 
the Word and the knowledge of God, my complete self. This am I, this 
God wills, this is the symphony, this the harmony of the Father, this is 
the Son, this is Christ, this is the Word of God, the arm of the Lord, the 
power of the universe, the will of the Father; of which things there were 
images of old, but not all adequate. I desire to restore you according to 
the original model, that ye may become also like me. I anoint you with 
the unguent of faith, by which you throw off corruption, and show you 
the naked form of righteousness by which you ascend to God. Come to 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: 
and ye shall find rest to your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden 
light. 


It is obvious that Clement has based his baptismal hymn 
upon the gospel hymn in Matt. 11:25-30, which he evidently 
regarded as a literary unit. It is clear that the first and major 
part of Clement’s version is a paraphrase of the entire gospel 
hymn, particularly of verses 25-27, and he concludes with a ver- 
bal quotation of verses 28-30. It is true that he has adapted it 
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to the logos doctrine and to other theological concepts, but 
while doing so he has retained the essential and characteristic 
elements of the original. It is significant that he integrates the 
hymn with the rite of baptism, presided over by Jesus the divine 
hierophant and high priest, through which the sinner is reborn 
and ascends by the “naked form of righteousness” (cf. the 
“babes” of Matt. 11:25) to immortality. Clement displays no 
consciousness of any opposition in the gospel verses between the 
yoke of the rabbis and the yoke of Jesus; quite on the contrary, 
the contrast for him is between the heavy and dangerous burden 
of sin which produces destruction and the light and easy yoke of 
Jesus which insures immortality. Finally, although he con- 
demns the rival pagan cults as grave dangers, and membership 
in them as sinful, nevertheless he describes Christian baptism in 
terms of mystic initiation, and he interprets the gospel hymn on 
the basis of this comparison with the mysteries. How thorough- 
ly he has made this integration can be seen by referring once 
more to the Hermetic hymns of rebirth and to the speech of the 
Isiac priest to the initiate, not merely to similar phrases and 
figures of speech, but more importantly to the religious acts 
with which these ritualistic texts were functionally associated. 

We have, then, the ancient and important testimony of 
Clement of Alexandria that the pericope of Matt. 11: 25-30 is to 
be considered a primitive baptismal hymn, and, moreover, that 
it is Hellenistic in character. The pericope has usually been as- 
signed to a hypothetical and somewhat dubious Q document of 
Palestinian origin, but the conclusion of this study is consonant 
with the tentative suggestion that it is actually imbedded in a 
document which reflects the gentile mission rather than Jewish 
Christianity. 











CRITICAL REVIEWS 


BIOGRAPHICAL CHURCH HISTORY 


The most wonderful story in the world is that of the conquest of the 
Roman Empire by Christianity. It is full of incredible deeds by men of 
heroic stature, and is more like an epic poem than a record of sober fact. 
Yet the ordinary church history is notoriously the dullest of all books. It 
aims, apparently, at combining a metaphysical treatise with the minutes 
of an ecclesiastical assembly; and the metaphysics and debates have both 
gone stale after more than fifteen centuries. Dr. Case has broken with 
this tradition.t He has himself been moved by the splendid panorama of 
the early church, and seeks to communicate his own impression to his 
readers. It is not merely that he wishes to make the history interesting. 
He feels that by dwelling on the human element instead of on the minu- 
tiae of doctrine and organization he brings us nearer to the facts. To 
understand a foreign country you have to live among its people; to form a 
true conception even of the beliefs and discipline of the early church you 
must put yourself on friendly terms with its members. Dr. Case’s method 
is to select a number of typical figures from the different periods and 
present a sympathetic portrait of each of them in his strength and weak- 
ness. Little is said directly about the development of thought and polity; 
but the specimen lives are chosen and described so skilfully that the reader 
can perceive for himself, almost unconsciously, how things were moving in 
each generation. The author keeps himself as much as possible in the 
background. His aim is simply to put life into his characters, and it would 
be difficult to tell from this book what are his own theological and ecclesi- 
astical opinions. He does, however, enable us to see the problems of 
those past ages as they appeared to the men who were themselves con- 
cerned with them. 

The book is primarily intended as an introduction to the study of 
church history. Nothing is presupposed except a general acquaintance 
with conditions in the Roman world. Technical terms and abstruse al- 
lusions are carefully avoided. The narrative is clear and picturesque, and 
the style runs easily. In every respect the book is so readable that only 
professional students will appreciate the thought and research which 

* Makers of Christianity: From Jesus to Charlemagne. By Shirley Jackson Case. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1934. xii+256 pages. $2.00. 
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have gone to the making of it. They will recognize that almost every 
paragraph has involved a first-hand examination of sources and the exer- 
cise of fine historical judgment. The book will perhaps be more valuable 
to scholars who are able to read between the lines than to those who come 
to it with no previous knowledge and who are interested only in the story. 

Within two hundred and fifty pages the author has given us about 
thirty monographs on makers of the church during a period of eight cen- 
turies. The chapters are short, but we realize at the close of each of them 
that the life of the man has been adequately presented, and has been 
viewed in its right significance for the history. To have done so much in 
so brief a compass is a remarkable achievement, and has only been ren- 
dered possible by a rare gift for selection. Out of the great mass of ma- 
terial the author has singled out just the incidents and the traits of mind 
and character which were most illustrative, and has thus drawn vivid 
portraits with the utmost economy of line. Out of the crowd of possible 
biographies he has taken those which were most truly representative. 
A selection, to be sure, will never be wholly satisfactory to everybody. 
We could have wished that Dr. Case had made room for some characters 
in addition to those which he has given us. For example, his gallery in- 
cludes no women, and from the time of the gospels onward women had a 
very real place among the makers of the church. His heroes, too, are all 
great leaders and thinkers; could he not have brought in one or two of the 
ordinary men—the private soldiers who formed the strength of the church, 
as of every other army? But it must be granted that while other names 
might have been included there is none on Dr. Case’s list which could have 
been omitted. He was probably wise to keep his book within due limits. 

It might be questioned whether the preliminary section on the gospel 
history is quite in place. The work of Jesus cannot be summed up in 
half-a-dozen pages, and to reckon him as simply one among the “‘makers 
of Christianity” is, to say the least, an error of perspective—much as if 
the birth of a man were treated as one of the minor accidents in his 
career. At the same time we could ill have spared the very suggestive 
chapters on the first apostles. Peter, more especially, is given his right- 
ful place almost for the first time. As Dr. Case sees him he was not merely 
the man of impulsive faith but a far-seeing practical leader, who per- 
ceived, more clearly than Paul did, how the differences between the two 
rival factions might be arranged. Among the chapters which form the 
main part of the book it is difficult to choose. There is none of them in 
which the author fails to present a picture which is not merely graphic but 
original and illuminating. We have been particularly struck with the 
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accounts of Cyprian, Chrysostom, and the various phases of monasticism. 
That the author can write with equal sympathy and insight on three such 
different subjects is perhaps the best evidence of the many-sided gifts 
which he has brought to this study of the early church. 
E. F. Scott 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
New York City 


BEYOND MODERNISM? 


There are many signs in contemporary theology of a revolt against 
modernism, i.e., against the attempt to state Christian truth in terms of 
modern thought, and Christian ideals in terms of modern values. Of 
course, Fundamentalists have long protested against this “distortion” 
of the faith once for all delivered. But the protest is now arising from 
thinkers who have abandoned the traditionalism of the Fundamentalists. 
The present volume’ indicates by its title that it belongs in the latter 
group. Its indictment follows: 

There is too much good in both fundamentalism and modernism wholly to 
scrap them; yet there is not enough in either to give men at present the deliver- 
ance, assurance, courage, and joy which they have a right to expect in every 
age, old or new, from Christ and Christianity (p. ix). 


The answer to this need is found in the gospel of the Bible, understood 
not in literal or historic accuracy but in terms of its “catholic and con- 
stant” elements. These elements are independent of historical and philo- 
sophical criticism, for such criticism can deal only with human thought 
and not with a message or revelation from God. This revelation confronts 
man as a challenge to make a personal decision for or against God, and 
to make this decision the basis of his life. Such a life, however, can never 
be satisfied with the limitations of this world: it longs for the transcendent 
realm in which it was born, for the eternity which God has set irrevocably 
in its heart. Out of this longing is born Christian ethics: inevitably an 
apocalyptic ethics, which finds little in common with naturalistic theories 
which seek to rehabilitate present society. Indeed, the naturalistic 
thinker cannot understand this ethic because he shuts himself off from 
its source by discounting revelation: to him it is foolishness. Yet even he 
comes close to the matter in his reverence for Jesus. If only he could see 
in Jesus the Son of God, the revelation of eternity, he would pass into the 
not by a traditional creedalism but by a living in- 





power of the gospel 


* Beyond Fundamentalism and Modernism. By George W. Richards. New York: 
Scribner, 1934. xiv+333 pages. $2.00. 
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sight which would release his thinking from dependence on the here and 
now, and his ethics from the relativities of present culture. 

Thus runs the argument. One recognizes the influence of the dialectical 
theology of Barth and Brunner. But Dr. Richards is not repeating these 
men; he is stating their position in terms closer to American ways of 
thinking. In this he renders a valuable service. He goes further than 
they would go, however, in acknowledging God’s activity in the human 
soul. He does not divorce himself so completely from the theology of 
experience, even though he accepts their strictures upon it. At times one 
wonders if this reconciliation has been clearly worked out, for we are told 
by the author that the divine revelation is often found through men (as in 
the prophets) but is never human. This seems to revive a theology of 
essence, which sees the absolute Word of God always reduced to relativities 
in man’s statement as in the Bible. The essential truth is apparently ap- 
prehended by man only by virtue of a divine act of grace, a self-revela- 
tion; and this apprehension cannot be expressed. We are here surely 
over the threshold of mysticism where God reveals himself in man’s own 
soul, and yet mysticism is criticized by the Barthians. The chapter on 
“The Gospel and Theology” is one of the weakest in the book, perhaps 
because this fundamental obscurity is not cleared. 

The book shows once again that the dialectic theology is a stimulating 
critique of loose features in recent modernist thinking, but fails to offer a 
clear alternative for coping with problems which modernism has honestly 
tried to meet. Does it really go beyond modernism? 

EDWIN Ewart AUBREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MILITANT CONCILIARISM, 1410 

Herr Heimpel’s Dietrich von Niem (Munster, 1932) contained an ex- 
tended argument for the German conciliarist’s authorship of the cele- 
brated tract, De modis uniendi et reformandi ecclesiam in concilio univer- 
sali. He now presents an edition! of the tract itself, hitherto printed only 
in the defective edition of von der Hardt (1700) which Du Pin copied in 
his Opera Gersonis. Two versions of the De modis, he explains, were early 
in circulation, one of which (Fassung I), preserved with materials of the 
Council of Basel, was used by von der Hardt and survives in Stuttgart 

' Dietrich von Niem: Dialog tiber Union und Reform der Kirche 1410 (de modis uniendi 
et reformandi ecclesiam in Concilio universali) mit einer zweiten Fassung aus dem Jahre 
1415. By Hermann Heimpel. Leipzig: Teubner, 1933. xxxiit+120 pages. Geh. RM. 
4.50; geb. RM. 5.80. 
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and Munich codices. The other text (Fassung II), which was circulated 
at the Council of Constance, has been restored from manuscripts in Barce- 
lona, Vienna, and Bamberg. Heimpel presents both versions, printing 
them in parallel columns where they differ and running them together 
where they are identical. Variant readings are indicated in the notes. 
The divergences of the two texts are considerable, though the essentia] 
attitude of this two-fisted opponent of the popes is equally clear in both. 
No document presents conciliarism in a more militant and uncompro- 
mising mood than this vigorous pamphlet in which the pope is held to be 
sometimes “‘simoniacus, avarus, mendax, fornicator, superbus, pomposus 
et forsan peior quam diabolus” (p. 25) and always inferior to a council 
“in auctoritate, in dignitate, in officio” (p. 39). Dietrich’s language is 
evidence that the party spirit generated in the conciliar controversy has 
rarely been paralleled in intensity, either in secular or in ecclesiastical 
struggles. His wrath is not merely that of a partisan on questions of 
ecclesiastical polity. He flashes the light of exposure upon the clergy, 
monks, and friars, and voices a moral indignation and a demand for 
sweeping reforms in accents not unlike those of Wyclif. Certainly the 
friars fare no better in his description than in Wyclif’s; and he flays all 
four orders of mendicants together. They are lazy, ignorant, and vicious; 
they devour the alms of the poor; and enough of them live in one town 
to do the proper work of their orders through a whole province. The pre- 
vailing evils are all in some way associated with the practices of the 
papacy, and “reform in head and members” is to begin with a con- 
stitutional revolution in which papal power will give place to conciliar. 
Dietrich and the men of Constance saw their objectives with the sim- 
plicity of revolutionists. 
Joun T. McNEILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RIVAL EFFORTS TO MODERNIZE JESUS 

The attempt to capture the historical Jesus for one or another type of 
later Christian opinion is a time-honored quest. The chase still goes 
merrily on. One widely influential school of nineteenth-century theology 
has bequeathed to us a Jesus who is an exemplary Ritschlian. In the 
twentieth century the rising generation of Barthian theologians has pro- 
ceeded similarly to make Jesus an exponent of their favorite way of 
thinking. Two recently published books—one the Lyman Beecher Lec- 
tures delivered at Yale in April, 1934, and the other an English rendering 
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of Bultmann’s Jesus—bring these two antagonistic forms of presentation 
freshly to public attention. 

The Lyman Beecher lecturer is a well-informed and inspiring preacher, 
who is concerned only incidentally with the methods and results of his- 
torical criticism, or with the classification of religious opinions according 
to formal schools of theology. His chief interest is in the Christian minis- 
ter as an agent for producing healthful religious personalities within mod- 
ern society. He believes that the accomplishment of this task is the pri- 
mary and essential condition on which any hope for a better social order 
rests. He rejects outright the Barthian thesis that human beings have 
within themselves no natural capacity for spiritual development, although 
he affirms with equal emphasis that they are not self-sufficient for this 
task. They need divine reinforcement, which comes most effectively 
through contact with Jesus the “supreme person.” 

The lecturer seeks to correct what he believes to be a false idea inherent 
in much of the preaching of the social gospelers. It seems to him that a 
dominant concern with social programs, ideals, and principles is vitiated 
by failure to recognize the fundamental importance of the religious indi- 
vidual. Only as religious personalities are efficiently developed can power 
be furnished to drive the finest piece of social machinery. There is also a 
further danger. A planned society, even when projected in the name of 
high religious ideals, tends to weaken and limit individual initiative, and 
thus to minimize the consciousness of personal responsibility. Hence the 
interest in producing creative and worthy personalities should be given 
first place in the attention of the Christian minister. His chief task is to 
create good persons and thus to lay the cornerstone on which the structure 
of a good social order can be reared. 

This major premise demands an analysis of the component factors in 
personality, both its weakness and its possibilities. On the whole, its 
native capacities are found to be good, but not good enough to produce 
by the exercise of latent powers alone the desired accomplishment. A 
divine increment must be added to supplement the deficiencies of human 
nature, a result to be accomplished by helping people to recover as their 
model and inspiration the perfect yet imitable personality of the his- 
torical Jesus. But one’s allegiance to “history” must not be too slavish; 
not everything the New Testament says about Jesus, but only those 


* Jesus and Human Personality. By Albert Edward Day. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1934. 269 pages. $2.00. 

Jesus and the Word. By Rudolf Bultmann. Translated by Louise Pettibone Smith 
and Erminie Huntress. New York: Scribner, 1934. xii+226 pages. $2.00. 
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features in the varied portraiture that appeal to the modern man as truly 
ideal, demand the attention of the preacher. The general impression of 
Jesus’ character and the central emphases in his teaching—that which 
attests itself to the preacher’s own “‘heart’’—are the items to be stressed. 
In this Jesus “one finds God’’—a rephrasing of the familiar Ritschlian 
dictum that Jesus has for us the value of God. When the Jesus of history 
has been thus sublimated—has been subjected to ‘‘restatement for the 
life of today,” to use the lecturer’s phrase—he becomes an embodiment 
of the highest ideals in personal living and thinking for people in modern 
times. His teaching, not in detail but in “essence,” epitomizes the Chris- 
tian gospel for all time, and his “perfect personality’ represents the ideal 
of attainment toward the realization of which all worthy disciples will 
ever aspire. 

By the first decade of the twentieth century this Ritschlian moderniza- 
tion of Jesus had come to prevail among Protestants of the so-called 
“liberal”? school of thought in Germany, England, and America. Then a 
reaction began to set in, the beginning of which is connected most immedi- 
ately with the name of Kar] Barth. He and his colleagues declare an 
utter lack of confidence in man’s ability to grow in divine wisdom and 
attain Godlike character either under the guidance of Jesus as teacher or 
by imitating his way of living. They make everything of the ‘‘Word of 
God’’—the biblical revelation of which Jesus is a part—but are stoutly 
averse to using the biblical records as a body of moral and religious in- 
structions for men to follow in an effort to attain unto salvation. The 
‘““‘Word’’ comes from the beyond, not for the purpose of helping men to 
become like God, but to reveal the impossibility of their pursuing any 
such ideal. Barthianism alleges the utter incompatibility of human weak- 
ness and divine perfection. Faced by these two extremes, and hopelessly 
incapable of bridging the chasm that separates them, there is only one 
wise thing for man to do. That is to recognize the “crisis”? in which he 
is caught and to make the desperate “decision” that of himself he can 
do nothing about it. Then he is in a position to exercise Christian faith 
and experience divine deliverance. 

At first Barthianism concerned itself but little with the historical Jesus. 
Its chief slogan was the “Word of God’’—the timeless utterance of the 
transcendent God breaking through into the temporal world of mortals 
and recorded in the biblical books. The real purpose of this divine revela- 
tion was not to teach men the way to God but to impress upon them their 
utter helplessness in the presence of divine perfection. When the historical] 


Jesus is fitted into the picture he, quite naturally, becomes the exponent 
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of the Barthian way of thinking. Bultmann’s Jesus, published in Ger- 
many in 1926, was composed from this point of view. The English trans- 
lators have changed the title to Jesus and the Word, but with entire pro- 
priety. Since the Barthians minimize the value of history and exalt the 
idea of a specific and divine revelation breaking into man’s world from 
without, the human Jesus has significance only as a medium through 
which the “Word” enters the world. 

In line with this interest, Bultmann excuses himself from any concern 
with the life and personality of Jesus, and seeks only to expound his mes- 
sage. At this point the translators were confronted by one of the many 
difficulties with which they had to struggle in rendering into English 
those shades of meaning contained in German words that have become 
almost technical in the Barthian theology. On the whole they have dis- 
charged their task in a very satisfactory manner. But some of the terms 
seem inadequately rendered. “Teaching’’ or “‘Message”’ is a fair equiva- 
lent for Lehre but not for Verkiindigung in the Barthian sense. There is 
a didactic quality about “teaching” that Bultmann would not associate 
with the deliverances of Jesus; they were more in the nature of arresting 
pronouncements, declarations depicting the crisis in man’s existence, and 
stimuli to decision. Readers are explicitly warned against supposing that 
Jesus was concerned with setting up human ideals or with developing 
human capacities for character-building. 

Bultmann wishes to have us understand that Jesus was not an unusual 
man, lest we should be deluded into talking about his unique personality. 
Emphasis is therefore placed upon his normal rabbinical training and 
activity, as a foil against which to set in sharper contrast the “Word of 
God,” of which Jesus is the “bearer.’’ His pronouncements were a mes- 
sage from without and not an expression of ideals and attainments in- 
herent in his own spiritual personality. Of men in general, Jesus also 
announced their utter sinfulness, and proclaimed divine forgiveness for 
all who recognize their own helplessness before God and decide to trust 
only in his grace, renouncing any reliance upon human achievement. 
God, who is remote and quite beyond reach for the sinner, becomes im- 
mediately present for one who in response to the ““Word”’ has made the 
saving “decision.” Thus Jesus is modernized by portraying him as an 
exponent of Barthian theology, even though he lived nineteen centuries 
before Barth. 

One who reads these two books side by side will easily perceive that 
both authors attempt to give vital reality to Jesus by depicting him in the 


religious imagery that accords most nearly with their respective tastes. 
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It is the privilege, indeed the duty, of the religious man of today to ex- 
press his opinions and ideals in terms of the deepest realities of his own 
experience within his specific environment. If either the Ritschlian or the 
Barthian type of interpretation satisfies his personal needs, his right to 
entertain the one or the other set of opinions cannot in fairness be denied 
him. He is also entitled to draw support for his views from as wide a 
range of historical data as may be available to him, whether he resorts to 
Jesus, Paul, the evangelists, or any other notable persons of the past. As 
a selective and interpretative procedure, if so understood, his performance 
need not cause offense to anyone. But if he assumes that his presentation 
represents the totality of any given historical phenomenon, like the life 
and teaching of Jesus, or that his interpretation is the only justifiable 
one, then his readers have the right to demur. And in the case of the his- 
torical Jesus, certainly neither the Ritschlian nor the Barthian evaluation 
exhausts all the possibilities in the situation. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RELIGIOUS SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


This is a book! on social attitudes and an excellent one. Dr. Garrison’s 
competent historical scholarship and sympathetic understanding will do 
much to enable the book to accomplish its purpose. This purpose is to 
lead the reader to see the widespread extent of intolerance and its long 
history, thus enabling him to sympathize not only with the victims but 
even with the intolerant, and thus to overcome the controllable manifesta- 
tions of it in himself. 

The historical account is admirably presented. From the roots of west- 
ern culture in Athens and Jerusalem we are led, through the early cen- 
turies when the church was weak and persecuted, on to the period when 
it became powerful and intolerant. Protestant inquisitors have their cruel- 
ties recorded, and the wars of religion are presented with historical de- 
tachment. The story is brought down to our own times, recounting the 
intolerance, bigotry, and persecution of Christian against Christian, 
Christian against Jew, and Christian White against Christian Black in 
tragic detail. The very record is humbling. The institution which arose 
to promote brotherhood and peace and love is shown to be the instrument 
of strife and discord and fierce, relentless conflict. 

Not that the author is trying to discredit the church. Indeed, he be- 

* Intolerance. By Winfred Ernest Garrison. New York: Round Table Press, 1934. 
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lieves in intolerance, and regards the weapon as necessary to all loyalty 
and all progress, one which every reformer and prophet must use. He 
holds the supreme contribution of Jesus to be the emphasis on the worth 
of the individual man as against all institutions. Religion, he thinks, es- 
pecially the modern form of the Jewish and Christian religions, has exalted 
the dignity and worth of man. And this view of life, says Dr. Garrison, 
produces everywhere the tendency for intolerance to disappear against 
races, classes, and free thought, while giving fresh energy and intelligent 
direction to intolerance considered as determined opposition to whatever 
institutions and customs are hostile to human rights. 

The book is the product of a distinguished scholar who is also a preach- 
er. He writes that he may do something about it, for intolerance is some- 
thing that needs correcting. We must conquer fear and put away hatred, 
which latter will be easy if fear has first gone; and we must put self-interest 
and class-interest in their proper place, calling them by their right names. 
Then intolerance will be only an intelligent zeal for the triumph of truth 
and a reasonable devotion to the welfare of humanity. 

It will be seen from these references that the author agrees with that 
numerous company of scholars who are individualistic and psychological 
in their view of society as against the point of view of the sociologists who 
find in social relations not only the key to the understanding of our com- 
mon life but also the explanation of the attitudes of individual persons. 

The fundamental assumption is ably argued in the first chapter, en- 
titled “The Primal Urge.” Following a view more current a generation 
ago than now, primitive man, that helpless scapegoat on whom so many 
of our sins are laid, is charged with the first manifestation of intolerance 
to whom it was not only natural but inevitable. Also, it appears to have 
been good for him, resting upon very practical considerations of safety and 
social welfare. Intolerance is asserted to rest upon a biological basis. 

In making these assertions about preliterate peoples Dr. Garrison fol- 
lows authority, but it is an older authority on which much doubt has 
been cast in recent years. Durkheim expressed these views; but Durk- 
heim never saw a primitive village, and there is much reason to doubt the 
accuracy of his picture. Primitive man, when we come to know him, is 
not devoid of individuality. The Iroquois matron had a much higher posi- 
tion and far greater liberty than George Eliot. And as to intolerance, it 
is difficult to understand how anyone familiar with the facts could assert 
it of them. Everywhere new arts of magic are welcomed, new prayers and 
rituals freely imported, and the book religion of the missionary soon wins 
all but universal acceptance. Much intolerance can, indeed, be recorded 
among present-day preliterates; but it is an important product, intro- 
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duced by the missionaries who rejoice in their success in setting a man 
against those of his own household. 

It might be better to limit more narrowly the application of the word. 
Many scholars regard intolerance as a theological concept, applying es- 
sentially to displeasure against those with differing views and practices, 
with a scale of harshness leading to bigotry and persecution. It is often 
applied to analogous attitudes which have been diffused from the strictly 
theological. Its home is chiefly in Europe and in those lands where Euro- 
pean culture has spread, but it may not be unreasonable to conclude that 
the origin was in Western Asia, whence the deadly germ was carried into 
Europe. For it is in the Semitic tradition which passed to Moslem and 
Christian that its nature is most plainly seen. At all events, the poison is 
now deep in our blood and the taint will be very difficult to eradicate. It 
is more likely to spread than to diminish, for similar dogmas and attitudes 
are very easily taken over from ecclesiastical institutions by other than 
churches. 

Perhaps intolerance does not have a biological basis at all, except in the 
sense that every practice, even to the smoking of opium, is engaged in by 
living beings. It might not be unreasonable to assume that intolerance is 
a cultural phenomenon, coming into human history relatively very late 
and resting on a foundation of collective experience for which no individu- 
al psychology can furnish any adequate explanation. Certainly, if we must 
first banish fear and hatred from the souls of the individual members of 
society before we are rid of intolerance, there is little reason to expect 
much change. The love of God has for generations been assumed to be 
the effective means of accomplishing this desideratum. The ghastly fail- 
ure is faithfully recorded in Dr. Garrison’s book, which I think is the best 
book on the subject I have read, and which is heartily recommended to 
every religious leader and everyone interested in social science and social 


welfare. 
ELLSworTH Faris 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SIGNS OF A RENAISSANCE IN ISLAM 


The dawn of the Renaissance in Western Europe marked the beginning 
of an era of discovery and progress which was destined to carry the world 
of Christendom far ahead of other religio-cultural areas. But the period 
which meant new birth to the West tragically ushered in an epoch of 
senility and darkness for the neighboring world of Islam. For half a mil- 
lennium the flame of Moslem science which had shone so luminously 
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against the dark background of the Middle Ages flickered low and was 
thought finally to have died out. In recent years, however, sparks have 
been detected among the ashes, and now from Moslem India comes a 
promising glow in these recently published lectures of Sir Mohammad 
Iqbal. 

In these discourses, delivered at Madras, Hyderabad, and Aligarh, the 
writer displays a profound knowledge of contemporary Western science. 
He does not hesitate to confess the backwardness of Islam, but he offers 
his fellow-Moslems encouragement in their task of catching up with their 
Western pace-makers. He reminds them of the achievements of Moslem 
scientists and philosophers from Spain to Persia before the decline set in, 
and he expresses his conviction that the present time is favorable for the 
rethinking of Islamic concepts due to the trend he detects away from 
materialism in the work of such writers as Eddington, Einstein, and 
Whitehead. This is not the place to discuss the merits or demerits of the 
interpretations which these scientists have suggested. It is enough to 
acknowledge that classical physics and mechanistic world-views are being 
criticized, and that we must be prepared for further shocks before the 
telescope and other scientific instruments complete their collection of new 
data. Whatever be the implications of these data, whether toward cer- 
tainty and new formulas, or toward bewilderment and unpredictability, it 
is significant and encouraging that we may look for co-operation from the 
long quiescent world of Islam in the task of adjusting religious thought 
to the new scientific discoveries. 

Sir Mohammad Iqbal believes that the trend today is definitely toward 
a spiritual interpretation of the universe, and that in the search for ulti- 
mate reality the voice of religious experience has an authority equal to 
that of empirical science. He makes frequent reference to the Quran and 
other Moslem writings, particularly those of important Sufis, to prove that 
the great minds of Islam long ago wrestled with problems which are 
crucial today, and that from them we may learn much of value regarding 
man and his relation with the Ultimate Ego. 

For the present backward state of Islamic thought Sir Mohammad 
Iqbal offers several reasons: (1) a conservative desire in the days of the 
Abbasides to stabilize society by means of the Sharia in opposition to the 
supposed subversive tendencies of the Rationalists; (2) the attraction of 
Islam’s best minds to an other-worldly Sufiism, leaving the Moslem state 
in the hands of intellectual mediocrities; and (3) the conservative crystalli- 


* The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam. By Sir Mohammad Iqbal. New 
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zation of law and the rejection of innovations in an attempt to insure 
social security after the fall of Bagdad. None of these reasons should im- 
pose a permanent traditionalism on Islam; indeed, the writer insists, 
excessive reverence for the past is contrary to the inner impulse of Islam. 
Any movement which tends to segregate religion from society meets 
the writer’s disapproval, whether the movement be the world-flight of 
monasticism or the Western tendency to keep church and state apart. 
In this connection he criticizes Turkey for following the bad example of 
European nations. Religion, he insists, is not a departmental affair. It 
should be a unifying and integrating force both in the individual and in 
society. It follows, of course, that nationalism as now emphasized in 
political states is a disunifying element in the world and therefore con- 
trary to the spiritual democracy envisioned by Islam. “Both nationalism 
and atheistic socialism .... must,” he declares, “draw upon the psycho- 
logical forces of hate, suspicion, and resentment which tend to impoverish 
the soul of man and close up his hidden sources of spiritual energy.” 
The keynote of this book, which deserves attention in both Islam and 
Christendom, is expressed in the following sentence from the closing 
chapter: “It is only by rising to a fresh vision of his origin and future, 
his whence and whither, that man will eventually triumph over a society 
motivated by an inhuman competition, and a civilization which has lost 
its spiritual unity by its inner conflict of religious and political values.” 
Henry E. ALLEN 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK CHURCH! 


The Czechoslovak Church manifested, since its organization in 1920, an 
amazing vitality and growth, at present comprising 10 per cent of the 
Czechoslovak population, thus securing for itself the rank of the second 
largest religious body in the country. It has aimed to create a new type 
of church organization in doctrine, cultus, and polity. Although a mem- 
ber of the International Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom, and although it officially adheres to Unitarian Christological 
views, rejects the historic Trinitarian dogma, substitutionary atonement, 
Virgin birth, and resurrection of Jesus (p. 109), the author nevertheless 
suggests that his church is sufficiently conservative in temper to accept 
the doctrine of personal immortality and to insist on the permanent char- 
acter of marriage (p. 262). Moreover, at present negotiations are being 
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carried on regarding an official rapprochement with the Anglican church, 
particularly its liberal wing (p. 296). In its cultus, there appears the same 
blending of liberalism with conservatism: the essential forms of the mass 
are retained, but a new ethical interpretation has been substituted for the 
traditional one. The administrative organization of the church exhibits a 
blend of the hierarchical and the congregational principles: although all 
offices are elective, the hierarchy, culminating in the office of patriarch, is 
elected for life. 

The author, who studied in America, shows a remarkable acquaintance 
with the current English and American theological literature, which is 
profusely cited. It is obvious that the new church has drawn upon the 
experience and practice of many modern liberal religious movements in 
building up its own organization, and that it is keenly aware of its task in 
its own special field: it is fully alive to its responsibility in the economic, 
social, cultural, and international problems as they present themselves 
particularly in relation to Czechoslovakia, and aims to contribute to their 
solution in the spirit of Christ interpreted in modern terms. 

The book is replete with facts and is highly informative. An English 
summary appended to the Czech text makes the work useful even for 
those for whom it otherwise would be a closed book. The author laid him- 
self open to criticism in his references to the doctrine of the Trinity, which 
he seems to understand in the sense of tri-theism or tri-personality; he is 
also mistaken in counting Miss Jane Addams as a product of American 
Unitarianism (p. 302). But in general his work may be warmly recom- 
mended as an excellent presentation of the present theological and practi- 
cal orientation of the Czechoslovak Church. 

MATTHEW SPINKA 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
PAUL, WHENCE AND WHITHER? 

The title of Professor Lake’s recent book on Paul does justice neither 
to the scope of the volume nor to its central theme." In reality it is a 
critique of traditional teaching on morals ranging all the way from early 
Hebrew times down to the present day. Barely one-fifth of the volume 
is devoted specifically to Paul, whose strategic position as the bridge 
over which Christianity passed from Jews to Gentiles justifies, in so far 
as any justification is felt to be necessary, the title, Paul: His Heritage 
and Legacy. It is to be hoped that this selective caption will not militate 
against the wider significance of the book. 

* Paul: His Heritage and Legacy. By Kirsopp Lake. New York: Oxford University 
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The ethical urge witkin Hebrew religion that became conspicuous with 
the prophets of the eighth century furnishes the starting-point. At that 
time institutional morality, as represented by the priests, was subjected 
to radical criticism by such men as Amos and his successors. At this 
point a new ethical thrust emerged, which denied the supremacy of 
traditional customs and enthroned the ideal of justice, mercy, and 
humility. This prophetic standard was somewhat diluted, although not 
completely obliterated, when it became incorporated first in the Deutero- 
nomic code and later the didactic materials of scribism. Codified rules 
tended to deaden the prophetic spirit while preserving the letter of pro- 
phetic teaching. Yet later Jewish legalism is treated appreciatively, since 
it preserved, even if in formulas, moral treasures from the past, and was a 
source of light and happiness to later generations. The Apocalyptists are 
also given an accredited place in the development of Jewish religion. 

Next, the work of Jesus and his apostles is surveyed. In substance the 
ethical teaching of Jesus is found to have contained nothing essentially 
new, but the emphasis was a genuine revival of the prophetic moral 
temper. Jesus aimed to stimulate ethical vision in men, not to give them 
new rules for conduct. Two warnings are enunciated at this point. It 
must not be forgotten that the teaching of Jesus was conditioned by his 
belief that the end of the world was near, and it is a mistake to suppose 
that he aimed to offer rules for solving present-day social and economic 
difficulties. So far as the apostles were concerned, they were primarily 
interested to advocate a new teaching about Jesus rather than to per- 
petuate his ethical message. The latter feature came into the gospel 
tradition in its second state of growth, but is one of its most genuine 
elements since it was derived ultimately from friends of Jesus in Galilee 
and Syria who had not been carried away by the messianic enthusiasms 
of the primitive Jerusalem community of apostles. 

When Professor Lake transfers his gaze from the Jewish to the gentile 
world, he finds that Christianity is no merely didactic propaganda with a 
central emphasis upon the ethics of Jesus, but is a sacramental cult 
centering about Christ as a dying and rising Savior. At this point Paul 
appears conspicuously upon the scene. He is found to have been some- 
what unjust to the Judaism he forsook, although he inherited from it large 
elements in his Christianity. And in certain important respects he di- 
verged widely from Jesus. This was true particularly in the Pauline 
thinking about God as a judge who punished mortals for disobeying his 
rules. This deity was not the loving heavenly father of whom Jesus had 


spoken. Paul was also Greek rather than Jewish in his doctrine of re- 
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generation, which demanded a change in man’s nature rather than simply 
in his moral attitudes. The ethical implications of Pauline mysticism are 
also subjected to criticism. To make moral perfection the work of the 
indwelling Spirit is to place ethical responsibility on an artificial founda- 
tion and to deny the importance of human intelligence. 

Christian development after Paul is found to be further in the direction 
of Catholic theology and practice, in which the belief and conduct of the 
individual are prescribed by the institution, which moves farther and far- 
ther away from its Jewish heritages by incorporating into its dogma fea- 
tures of Greek philosophical speculation. In due course of time this ever ex- 
panding Christian movement has become the self-appointed guardian of 
modern men’s moral and intellectual life. In the closing chapters of his 
book Professor Lake subjects these inheritances to criticism under the top- 
ic “Ethical Difficulties,’ where he discusses crime and vice, sin and the 
church, sex, celibacy, divorce, marriage, force, and wealth. Here he con- 
siders in a genera] way the relation of Pauline teaching to these modern 
problems. In each case he concludes that no mechanical authority of the 
past, whether cited in the name of Paul or of the later church, can furnish 
an adequate solution for present-day issues. Each generation is confronted 
with the creative task of resolving its own difficulties in the light of its 
own visions and intelligence. Knowledge and vision can be enlarged by 
acquaintance with history, but adequate solutions must be the work of 
the present. 

The volume is stimulating on nearly every page, and even when a 
reader may disagree with the author’s judgments he will find food for 


thought in the experience. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


FROM PROTESTANTISM TO ROMAN CATHOLICISM 
The present volume by Dr. Orchard’ is of peculiar significance because 


it was written while he was making his personal transition from Congre- 
gationalism (of an unusually liturgical variety) to Roman Catholicism. 
All but the last chapter were written before his adoption into the Roman 
church. Yet the very unity of the book indicates that the author was 
already Roman Catholic in thought. There is one exception to this in his 
final discussion, where one feels him struggling to make the doctrine 
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of transubstantiation intellectually acceptabie; the steady progress of 
thought which characterizes the other chapters is here replaced by a 
type of dogmatic affirmation which betrays uncertainty. 

The argument of the book is quite simple, though the author develops 
it by a process of elimination of other possible solutions. Accepting the 
“modern perplexity about the Cross” as a starting-point which precludes 
easy affirmations, he studies the historical fact of the crucifixion of Jesus. 
That the crucifixion was not required by any absolute cosmic or divine 
law is affirmed at the outset by a critical rejection of the various theologi- 
cal arguments which have been advanced to support such a conclusion. 
Therefore the discussion shifts to the historical causes of Christ’s death 
on the cross. These are found to be the human sins of envy, fear, and 
resort to violence—sins which are “the typical sin of humanity, the 
sin of the world, the sin of our hearts,” “Christ’s attitude towards the 
cross” is then studied by reference not only to his utterances in his last 
days but to the various remarks about his death from the beginning of 
his ministry. 

It was, as it were, as if God had said to Himself that not until He had al- 
lowed His sinful and rebellious children to murder Him, would they realize the 


sinfulness of their rebellion, learn how great His love for them was, and so be 
brought to repentance. And Christ, knowing all the Father’s mind and willing 
all God’s will, gave himself up to carry out His purpose [p. 8s]. 


Thus “what Christ wrought on the cross” was to “open men’s eyes to 
the ultimate issues of sin” and, by forgiving his murderers, forgive sin 
to the uttermost; and the world’s worst crime being forgiven, to assure 
all men however sinful of the possibility (though not the certainty) of 
forgiveness. 

Repudiating the juristic patterns of theology, Orchard finds in the 
cross ‘‘a satisfaction of divine justice” in that Christ’s perfect obedience 
to God’s will and his bringing others to live according to that will fur- 
thered God’s plan of salvation. “The wrath of God is nothing else but 
His essential and unalterable opposition to anything contrary to His 
nature, or in conflict with His purposes”; so that escape from divine 
wrath is “‘by accepting His purposes for us as our own.’ But the sinner 
gains the benefits of Christ’s death in so far as he is “the subject of a new 
creation as the result of sharing in some intimate way in the crucifixion 
of Christ’’—a sharing possible only by the aid of grace. This sharing 
rests on the recognition of our part in the crucifixion, our need of forgive- 
ness, our inadequacy, and “such an awakening of love to Christ as shall 
unite us to Him.” Such devotion consists in daily “self-abnegation, sacri- 
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ficial service and spiritual suffering’’; and it is induced and developed by 
meditation and by participation of the Eucharist. 

The Protestant note is still here, but it has carried over into a mysti- 
cism which has become Catholic by a somewhat forced addition of the 
Mass. 

Epwin Ewart AUBREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THOMAS AQUINAS ON WAR 

The publication of this excellent monograph’ betrays a keen apprecia- 
tion of the “signs of the times.” In a period of history when the horizon 
is dark with war-clouds, a deeper understanding of how the official] philos- 
opher of Catholic Christianity develops his ‘“‘war-theory”’ is, undoubtedly, 
of contemporary interest. The author of this book did a great service both 
to militarists and pacifists by summarizing the views of Thomas Aquinas 
concerning the problem of war. 

The book falls in three parts: the first deals with the legitimacy of war 
as outlined by Thomas; the second with the grounds of the legitimacy of 
war; the third with the significance of Thomas’ theory. 

War as such is not permissible unless certain features make it a just 
war. A just war may have two ends, one the protection of the common 
good against violence, the other the punishment of the enemy who de- 
serves to be punished. Thomas considers war as a punitive action. It is 
not against the commandment of love to wish evil to our enemies and be 
glad of the evil befalling them. By afflicting evil we intend only the 
welfare of the enemy, i.e., his liberation from sin. We have to be mindful 
that one may do evil at times without sin, when one commits an evil with 
the intention of some good. 

Of rebellion Thomas treats in the following manner. Rebellion is a sin 
because it endangers the unity and peace of the community. Yet, he per- 
mits rebellion against a usurper of power if it is launched by public au- 
thority, not by private enterprise. In this case he even approves the 
murder of a usurper. 

Enemies may endanger not only the temporal but the spiritual welfare 
as well. For that reason Thomas approves a just war waged in the interest 
of religion. Such war has the purpose of protecting the souls of the faith- 
ful from anti-Christian infection. The religious practices of the heathen 
are not to be tolerated by any means. Yet, Jewish ceremonies can be 
permitted. The heathen ought to be punished even if they do not in- 

* Thomas von Aquino und der Krieg. By Harry Gmiir. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 
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fluence the faithful, for their ceremonies are in themselves sinful. The 
danger is much greater when we consider the heretics. War against them 
has two purposes, their conversion or their extinction. Heretics deserve 
death. They are dangerous even after their repentance. In case of a 
second fall, therefore, conversion may admit them to penance but should 
not save them from the punishment of death. 

In the author’s view the grounds for the legitimacy of war as pro- 
pounded by Saint Thomas cannot be found in the Gospels. He gives a 
lengthy proof that the war-theory of Aquinas is opposed to the spirit of 
the Gospels. The various ways by which Saint Thomas tries to harmonize 
his militant views with the pacifistic statements of the Bible are un- 
successful. The biblical passage mostly in favor of his theory is that of 
Luke 3:14 in which John the Baptist seems to accept the status of soldiers 
as a legitimate one. Then he alludes to the following words of Paul sup- 
porting his theory: ““The ruler beareth not the sword in vain: for he is 
the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil.” The words of Christ “all they that take sword shall perish with the 
sword,” Thomas explains as relating to an unauthorized individual but 
not to regular sovereignty. Those who kill at the command of authority 
do not take the sword but use it, only having received it from their su- 
periors. In the same way the words “resist not evil’ do not intend to 
reform the organized community but the isolated individual only. Not 
to resist evil in case of a judge or of an army would be even sin. 

The author is of the opinion that Thomas at the bottom of his heart 
had a latent feeling that his war-theory was in opposition to evangelical 
teaching. This feeling is implicitly expressed in his teaching that clergy- 
men, the official representatives of the Christian ideal, should never take 
part in a bloody encounter. The priest who sheds blood becomes irregular. 
Yet he may accompany the army in a just war to give his spiritual as- 
sistance. Priests also may determine and condition others to war. The 
founding of religious orders for purposes of war meets the positive ap- 
proval of the Angelic Doctor. 

What was, then, the individual cause which motivated Thomas Aqui- 
nas to develop his militaristic theory of war? The author thinks that his 
view approving just war was pre-established before he undertook to 
treat it as a problem. It was pre-established by his principle to accept 
permanent church-practice as unequivocally right. He ascribes to the 
customs of the church greater authority than to any of the church-fathers. 
The thomistic war-theory, then, owes its origin to the preconceived 
mentality of Thomas to justify the church in everything and by any 


means. 
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As to the significance of this theory the author seriously doubts whether 
it ever contributed anything to limit the number of unjust wars. “Cui 
non videtur causa sua iusta?”’ complains the pacifist Erasmus of Rotter- 


dam. 
STEPHEN CHAK TORNAY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


FRAGMENTS OF A SIGNIFICANT SERIES 


The twelve-volume series on the churches of all lands which Friedrich 
Siegmund-Schultze is editing under the general title of Ekklesia has been 
initiated with two attractive sample sections from the first and the third 
volumes, respectively. In planning the series the editor has had primarily 
in mind the ecumenical movement and the need felt by its adherents for 
sound information on the ecclesiastical traditions and habits of the various 
communions which it is concerned to bring into mutual fellowship. Each 
church or group presented in the work will speak through interpreters 
who are among its own trusted leaders. A generation ago it might have 
been difficult to secure on this basis writers who could escape the swagger 
of denominational superiority sufficiently to appeal to truth- and fact- 
seeking readers. Today perhaps a greater danger to truth lies in national 
than in denominational attitudes. But the two books before us are both, 
on the whole, written with becoming ecclesiastical and national modesty. 

The Church of England is accorded the first position in the opening 
volume.' The space is mainly occupied by a translation of the work of 
Dr. G. K. A. Bell, bishop of Chichester, published in 1929 as A Brief 
Sketch of the Church of England. This excellent sketch of Anglican history 
and organization, under twelve headings, has already had a wide circula- 
tion. It is unequaled as a convenient introduction to the constitutional 
structure of Anglicanism, the functions of the clergy, church assemblies, 
state connection and properties of the church, salaries of the clergy, and 
the relations of the church to other Anglican, and to non-Anglican, 
churches. This section is followed by a brief account of present-day 
Anglican theology from the pen of the editor of the Church Quarterly Re- 
view, Rev. Philip Usher. The late Bishop Gore is here spoken of as ‘‘the 
father of modern English theology.” Under a topical division of his sub- 
ject the author finds opportunity to mention the work of the leading 
twentieth-century theological writers. The book ends with a compressed 

* “Ekklesia: Eine Sammlung von Selbstdarstellungen der christlichen Kirchen,”’ 


Band I: Die critischen Lander. 1. Die Kirche von England. By Friedr. Siegmund- 
Schultze (ed.). Gotha: Klotz, 1934. 123 pages. RM. 6 (to subscribers RM. 4). 
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account of the overseas work of the Church of England, by Canon A. W. 
Davies, secretary of the Missions Council. A Bibliography of four pages 
is appended; it is confined to English and German titles. 

No less than twenty-one writers have contributed to the section on 
The Evangelical Churches of the Netherlands, three of whom have died 
before its appearance, leaving unfinished chapters to be completed by 
others. The opening article is a historical sketch of the Dutch Reformed 
churches by J. A. Cramer. The four Reformed and the two Lutheran com- 
munions in the Netherlands, the Menonnites and the Remonstrant 
Brethren, are all given separate treatment. The last half of the book is 
occupied by discussions of movements and conditions which affect or 
concern the various denominations alike, such as theological trends, stu- 
dent and youth movements, home and foreign missions, and social and 
political aspects of Dutch Protestantism. The general editor in his Fore- 
word calls attention to the antiwar movement among the Dutch minis- 
ters, and in this connection praises Professor C. J. Heering’s “Siindenfall 
des Christentums.’? Professor Heering, who is well known in America, 
undertook the last of these articles on “War and Peace in the View of the 
Dutch Christians,” but owing to illness asked J. B. Th. Hugenholtz to 
write it, and gave the manuscript his examination and approval. Anti- 
military sentiment has found various expressions in the country from 
Erasmus down, and is today strongly organized, both in Protestantism 
and in Roman Catholicism. While neither anarchistic nor Tolstoian, this 
movement seeks to free Christianity from war psychology, and to de- 
mand of the state the renunciation of war and reliance upon law. In 
general, the articles are packed with important information. Some of 
them are supplied with special bibliographies of Dutch and German books. 

If we may judge by the portions presented, the series should prove 
most useful to readers who wish to obtain authoritative knowledge, in 


brief form, of the living churches of the world. 
Joun T. McNEILL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE MODERN SOCIAL OUTLOOK 


Niebuhr has dared to deal with a wide range of materials—social, 
economic, political, and theological—in presenting his own reflections on 
the end of an era. 

* Tbid., Band III: Die mitteleuropdischen Linder. 9. Die evangelischen Kirchen der 
Niederlande. RM. 8 (to subscribers RM. 5.50). 

2See Jour. Relig., XI (1931), 151. 

3 Reflections on the End of an Era. By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Scribner, 
1934. xii+302 pages. $2.00. 
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He maintains that we need ‘‘a more radical political orientation and 
more conservative religious convictions than are comprehended in the 
culture of our era.”’ It is his contention that we must have a more radical 
political program to deal with the problems of consumption which have 
come about through the use of machines. He brings into play the prin- 
ciple which he has discussed in his earlier works—that groups with power 
never willingly relinquish it. He contends, therefore, that the present 
capitalistic group will be blind to the necessary changes and will fail to 
yield to modifications which will make life tolerable for the masses. “‘The 
machine hastens the process by which social injustice creates the instru- 
ments of vengeance against its evils.” The capitalists will not listen to 
the optimistic economists such as Keynes who counsel a planned economy 
but will eventually “consolidate their political power in the state.’’ The 
result will be Fascism. The masses will be compelled to take the power, 
and because of the suffering through which they must go will demand 
vengeance. 

While he says that we must have a more radical political orientation, 
he says that we must have more conservative religious convictions. Mod- 
ern liberalism tends to be too optimistic regarding human nature. Our 
problems cannot be solved by simply becoming more radical politically 
because a new group of human beings will get into power and revenge will 
be uncontrolled, and, what is worse, eventually they will be overcome by 
selfishness and greed and we shall need to have another cycle of revolu- 
tion. He falls back upon “nature” and the “logic of history”’ as final proof 
that his observations regarding human nature are correct. He admits that 
this “logic of history”’ varies somewhat, for he says “‘it is not likely that 
the American development will follow the general pattern without unique 
and divergent elements of their own” (p. 77). 

The only hope, then, is to fall back upon “the grace of God”; upon 
“spirit” as against ‘“‘nature.”’ The “‘religion of grace” is a means of con- 
soling the “human spirit in its inevitable defeat in the world of nature 
and history. .... Pure religion is thus at the same time the inspiration 
of a high morality and the consolation for the adversities which moral 
purpose faces in history” (p. 288). 

He leaves no place for any kind of social inventiveness to go along with 
the many physical inventions which have taken place. He does not seem 
to take into consideration the relative recency of the machine and the 
possibility that human beings may work out some adaptations to the 
new economy. Many sociologists recognize that the solution of one social 
problem often brings in its train a number of others, and the more thor- 
ough students of human nature are very pessimistic regarding social 
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progress. They refuse, however, to be dogmatic regarding human nature 
since they see it taking such varied forms. Already they have seen 
changes in humans living together which they have “known” could never 


happen. 
SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


LIBERALISM RECONSTRUCTED 


It has become so fashionable in recent years to throw a stone at liberal- 
ism that one is heartened by the courage of a philosopher who ventures 
to believe in its possibilities. Dr. Brotherston’ is, however, not suffering 
from any nineteenth-century hangover. He is also a critic, but a con- 
structive one. Two sources of weakness in liberalism he clearly states at 
the outset: pure science with its artificial detachment of reason from 
other human behavior, and laissez faire economics with its fallacious 
oversimplification, the “economic man.” In both, human nature is mis- 
conceived. 

The solution of the impasse into which liberalism has been brought by 
these factors is well shown in Krutch’s Modern Temper; and the author 
therefore goes back behind the modern temper to seek a philosophy for 
liberalism in the perennial insistence of men that there is a fundamental 
tendency toward unity in human life. This drive for unity he calls “spirit- 
ual urgency.” It is an urge toward unification of the drives of life in 
social integration, the whole generated by and completed in a fundamen- 
tal cosmic movement toward unity. 

This view is traced through interpretations of primitive and classic 
philosophies. Primitive man set it forth in his doctrine of mana, the all- 
pervasive force which binds man to society and to his natural world. 
The Chinese saw it in ¢ao, a pattern of a unity which was altruistic. Greek 
tragedians felt that physis was amenable to good, though often distorted 
in human life. The Hebrew prophets conceived the ruah Yahweh as a 
cosmic force moving toward individual and social righteousness. Jesus 
saw the rule of God within as a demand for justice and for personal in- 
tegrity. 

But modern thought has lost sight of this ancient insight, because in 
pure science (initiated by the abstractions of the Greek philosophers) 
the moral aspect of nature has been reduced to a mechanical process, and 
human reason separated both from the spiritual urgency which engenders 


A Philosophy for Liberalism. By Bruce W. Brotherston. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1934. iii+188 pages. $2.00. 
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thought and from the objective world which is thought to be patternless. 
Thus eventuates the discouragement of Krutch, of Bertrand Russell’s 
Free Man’s Worship, and of Lippmann’s “high religion.” From this im- 
passe there is yet a way out. 

The author sees in modern reflection clear indications of a growing 
awareness of the abstractions which led it astray. Empirical psychology, 
born of the rationalistic Enlightenment, began to examine human thought 
itself; and came to the realization that reason is inseparable from emo- 
tional factors in human life; that thought is not a clear light suspended in 
a psychological vacuum, but a lamp carried by men on hurrying feet; 
that reason is born of spiritual urgency. Besides, man’s life is now seen 
once again as a career set in the midst of nature, and thus arises a renewal 
of the primitive sense of kinship with the world. Psychology is presenting 
the drive toward integration as a fundamental aspect of the mind; and 
sociology is showing man to be realized only in a unified social situation. 
Hence freedom is achievement of the individual pattern of unity; and 
this is fulfilled in a social unity on earth, which in turn rests upon harmony 
with the universe of which society is a part. 

The program for liberalism is that “‘no longer of leaving the individual 
free but of making him free by rightly conceiving and instituting the 
political, economic, educational, and social order which alone will fulfill 
the nature of man.” In this way individualism is preserved through recog- 
nition of differing patterns of personal unity, while social responsibility 
is made real because the individual is seen as “‘a center where social forces 
of varying strength and scope are initiated.” 

The volume is small but meaty; and offers many questions which the 
individualists of recent liberalism will find hard to answer, together with 
many proposals which make the rehabilitation of liberalism a new oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of religion. 

EpwIin Ewart AUBREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RETHINKING MINISTERIAL EDUCATION 


An organization known as the Conference of Theological Seminaries 
in the United States and Canada was formed in the year 1918, its main 
purpose being to deal with the problems of educating an efficient Protes- 
tant ministry. Since that date it has held regular biennial meetings. In 
1924 the Conference appointed a Committee of Co-operative Research 
that recommended a careful study of the whole field of Protestant minis- 
terial education. The project was presented to the Institute of Social and 
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Religious Research and was adopted by that organization as one of its 
undertakings in 1929. The results of five years of study are now made 
available in four large volumes. 

The study revolves about two questions: ‘For what sort of work do 
ministers need to be trained?” and ‘What sort of training is being pro- 
vided by the existing institutions?” Volume II attempts to answer the 
first of these queries, while Volume III deals with the second. The first 
volume summarizes the findings of the second and the third for the con- 
venience of readers who may not care to pursue the study in greater 
detail, and Volume IV presents the statistical tables giving the data 
collected and interpreted by the research. 

It would be futile to attempt to summarize in a paragraph the many 
items of first-rate importance and interest found in these pages. They 
ought to be studied carefully by every seminary faculty and even by the 
students. The training of the minister has so many varied aspects, and 
within Protestantism there are so many divergent points of view and 
heritages, that uniformity of opinion on the subject under discussion can 
hardly be expected. But the desirability of careful rethinking in this 
field of our modern education will hardly be denied by any seriously 
minded group, and these volumes will be found most useful as a guide and 
an incentive to a much needed searching of heart. One could wish that 
they had been even more insistent upon the need for continuous revision 
of our thinking about the training of ministers to function as religious 
leaders in a constantly changing world. 

SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE DOCTRINE OF REDEMPTION 

Is there any problem connected with the nature of the physical world, 
the theory of human nature, the relative merits of determinism versus 
freedom, the explanation of pain, the treatment of sin, the meaning of 
salvation and Christ’s part in it, his person, the nature of the Christian 
life, the significance of the church, and the hope of immortality which Dr. 

t The Education of American Ministers. Vol. 1: Ministerial Education in America: 
Summary and Interpretation. By William Adams Brown. xiv-+232 pages. Vol. II: The 
Profession of the Ministry: Its Status and Problems. By Mark A. May. xi+399 pages. 
Vol. III: The Institutions That Train Ministers. By Mark A. May. x+522 pages. 
Vol. IV: Appendices. By Mark A. May and Frank K. Shuttleworth. xii+-281 pages. 
$3.50 each, or $12.00 the set. New York: Institute of Social & Religious Research, 


1934- 
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Knudson omits in his rather breathless, staccato outline of personalist- 
immanentist views of these central and searching schemes?! His en- 
cyclopedic mind lusts for comprehensive scholarship, and if publishers’ 
limitations prevent him from handling most of the themes at length, he 
at least touches his hat to them. Discarded details of historical theology 
(angels, impassibility, Traducianism, and Kenosis) he dusts off and ex- 
hibits in their proper place, though he does not quite succeed in ridding 
them of their mustiness. A theologian must be a historian. As Dr. 
Knudson rightly insists, “Only in the light of their development is it pos- 
sible to understand the doctrines of the Church and determine whether 
and how far they need to be modified in order to meet the needs of the 
modern mind.”’ But we require of the historian more than a knowledge 
of doctrinal facts. We want him to interpret those facts in the light of the 
intellectual culture of their time; we wish to see them as answers to living 
issues of men now dead. We expect guidance as to those elements in his- 
torical theology which are important, as over against those which have 
traditional interest only. And of the theologian we seek relevance to 
problems that make a difference in our own day. 

Dr. Knudson’s book fails at times to do justice to himself or to his 
theme. Perhaps he is handicapped by his deference to traditional meth- 
ods of theological exposition. For example, he claims that modern thought 
calls for a more empirical approach to the problem of Christology. This 
is excellent and raises one’s hopes. But in his ensuing exposition of the 
person and work of Christ he treats of the person before he does the work. 
The Ritschlian Christology, which also sought to be empirical and his- 
torical, he dismisses rather than discusses. He makes next to nothing of 
the significance of Christ’s life. The meaning of the atonement, to which 
an appropriately long section is devoted, he states as being a “revelation 
of divine love and a profoundly moving example of absolute faithfulness.” 
But he at once wanders away from this “key to the cross,” without show- 
ing how or why the death of Christ exerts these effects. Furthermore, he 
seems to be a victim of the frequently expressed fallacy that the ‘““humani- 
tarian’’ Jesus is not an adequate figure to account for the rise of Chris- 
tianity. Undoubtedly this may be true. But whence any author’s his- 
torical omniscience? 

Though Dr. Knudson’s treatment of sin is wholly formal, he does in- 
sist that ‘“‘accountability or guilt is of the very essence of sin.’’ Yet no- 
where does he appear to deal with the usual correlative of the problem of 


1 The Doctrine of Redemption. By Albert C. Knudson. New York: Abingdon Press, 
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sin, namely, the doctrine of forgiveness, which is faith in and love for the 
sinner. Further criticism might be made of his neglect to consider the 
light which psychoanalysis and the current social conscience throw on 
that Christian experience which came to formulation in the doctrines of 
original sin and guilt. But this objection may perhaps be dismissed as 
due to the prejudice of a reviewer with Calvinistic background toward a 
writer of Arminian descent! Despite his own theological bias, however, 
the reviewer would like to commend Dr. Knudson’s chapter on freedom 
as among the best in the book. 

In his treatment of the church, however, he again seems to have for- 
gotten that he is writing upon this particular subject from the point of 
view of the doctrine of redemption, so lightly does he deal with the con- 
tribution of the church thereto. Nevertheless, though Dr. Knudson fre- 
quently neglects to mesh the gears of his theological motor into the 
wheels of today’s life and need, he has an excellent theological motor. No 
one doubts that who knows him through this or other of his many books. 
He has gathered together a vast amount of historical material. He moves 
readily from past to present. He declines to overlook theological items 
just because they do not happen to be popular today. And presumably 
for close students and constant followers of his thought the sketchiness of 
much of his treatment is not aggravating, the apparent unrelatedness of 
his exposition to the issues of life take on reality, his conclusions stand 


out sharply, and their basis in thought and experience are clear. 


A. C. McGIrrert 


CuicaGo THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


PAULINE ETHICS 
Though studies of Paul have been legion, very few have been devoted 
to his ethical teaching, and even fewer have ventured to subordinate his 
alleged theological interests to the ethical. Miss Andrews’ essays this 


‘ 


latter task and does it effectively. Since Paul was not an “intellectual,” 
attempts to analyze his behavior rather than his ideas, to see him in 
“life situations,”’ are the best avenues of approach. This is all very prop- 
er, although one wonders if the same analysis could not have been 
achieved without the awful jargon that so many modern writers appear 
to find necessary. 

The emphasis and general conclusions of this study appear to me sound 
and to be in essential agreement with those of my own earlier volume on 


1The Ethical Teaching of Paul: A Study in Origin. By Mary Edith Andrews. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1934. ix+-185 pages. $2.00. 
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the subject. The only real point of difference—and perhaps even here the 
difference is not so great as Miss Andrews appears to feel—is with regard 
to the source of Paul’s ethical outlook. She maintains that “the stock 
answer that Paul was what he was in ethical outlook only because he was 
a Jew needs revision in the light of all circumstances in the midst of which 


” 


he found himself.’’ Furthermore, she protests against my failure to con- 
sider Diaspora Judaism at all and to make use of Béhlig’s Die Geisteskultur 
von Tarsos. 

That for both Paul and Judaism religion and ethics constituted an in- 
dissoluble whole and that that was far from the case in the gentile world 
she readily admits; that Paul and Judaism were in essential agreement as 
to what kinds of conduct were virtuous and vicious she also agrees; that 
there is not the slightest evidence of Paul’s dependence upon Stoic thought 
although he made use of the diatribe and Haustafeln she very properly 
stresses. But she feels that “‘to find Paul’s emphasis lies in ‘the mystical 
union of the believer in Christ and the resulting union of the brethren in 
Christ’ is really not to find Judaism the predominant factor.” I would 
quite concur and have argued this point at length. But when she finds 
Paul’s differences from Judaism better explained by his preference for “an 
emotional approach” which had led him to be dissatisfied with Judaism 
even before his conversion and that this had been natural for him because 
of his upbringing in the Judaism of the Diaspora, I disagree completely. 
The Paul of the Epistles grappling with all these ‘“‘life situations’? and 
showing his “spiritistic” approach is not necessarily the Paul of the Da- 
mascus road. Twenty-five years of work among non-Jews, in the course 
of which he had of necessity been forced to restate his gospel in terms 
which they could understand and appreciate, would account for no end 
of changes. The bitter opposition which this renegade Jew (as his op- 
ponents considered him) experienced from his own race is to me a more 
satisfactory explanation for his bitter words, biased presentation of 
Judaism, and disregard for what he had formerly considered of value 
than any deficiencies in his preconversion Judaism. I did not find that 
Béhlig’s excellent book, Die Geisteskultur von Tarsos, contributed much 
to my study and refrained from referring to it, nor does it appear to me 
that Miss Andrews has been able to make very telling use of it. To argue 
that because Paul was born and educated in Tarsus—we both agree that 
the question of rabbinical training in Jerusalem or elsewhere is most im- 
probable—of necessity gave him a different slant on his religion than he 
would have had in Palestine appears to me pure assumption. Dwelling 


in a foreign land and exposed to a heathen culture may equally well have 
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led orthodox parents to an even more rigid orthodoxy. Certainly Paul 
shows no symptoms of any acquaintance with Alexandrian Judaism. To 
feel that Paul’s use of “the circus, the theatre, or the games” exhibits 
his non-Palestinian form of Judaism appears to me quite mistaken. Not 
only were they figures of comparison which would be very telling and 
natural in gentile preaching, but a moment’s reading of the material 
cited by Strack and Billerbeck on I Cor. 9:25 will reveal that although 
“a Gamaliel, a Hillel, or a Shammai” may not have used these figures, 
others equally orthodox did. Nor was allegorical exegesis—of which Paul 
was fond—the unique possession of non-Palestinian Judaism. Of course 
“the contemporary social situation”? in which Paul found himself was 
potent; none the less, he remained in many ways a Jew to the last of the 
chapter, as Rom. 3:1-2 (pace Miss Andrews) and not improbably even 
Gal. 5:11 suggest. 

But, after all, perhaps this is but a small point of divergence. The book 
is a contribution to a view of the real Paul, as he actually was, not as he 
has often been imagined, even though it may not be the last word as to 


how he got that way. 
Morton S. ENSLINn 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


CHRISTIAN PERFECTION: IN THIS WORLD? 

Recent reactions to the liberal movement in theology have raised again 
the question as to whether the Christian may hope to attain perfection in 
this world. What was lately regarded as a dead theological dispute has 
become acute again. The present study’ traces this question through the 
history of Christian thought from the teaching of Jesus to the Ritschlian 
theology. 

But the book serves another purpose as well. The history of Christian 
ethics can be illuminated by a study of its hero-types, for these serve to 
control the behavior of members of the church. It is in this sense that the 
author uses the term “‘ideal’’ so that the abstract problem of an absolute 
perfection in a relative world is evaded in the interests of ‘perfection as 
applied to a certain degree of attainment in this world.”” Thus two prob- 
lems arise to dictate the content of this survey: Can the Christian attain 
perfection in this life? And in what would such perfection consist? The 
author does not keep these two problems abreast in his treatise, and so 
the book gives the impression of considerable unevenness. 

* The Idea of Perfection in Christian Theology. By R. Newton Flew. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1934. xv-+422 pages. $3.75. 
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The unusual survey of the ancient church, beginning with the teaching 
of Jesus and coming down through Paul, Hebrews, the Johannine the- 
ology, and the Apostolic Fathers to Clement of Alexandria, the monastics, 
and Ambrose, concludes with Augustine. In this period the author sees a 
noble effort in monasticism to achieve, in Bremond’s phrase, “a second 
Pentecost.” But the perfection attained in the cloister is a defective 
ideal. In Augustine the contradiction is resolved by a “perfection of 
those who are pilgrims and strangers on the earth, not of those who are 
perfectly in possession of their promised home’’—but it is a perfection 
summed up in the vision of God. 

The Western church follows Augustine closely in the next centuries, 
until Aquinas, following Aristotle, sees perfection as the consummation 
of the basic principle of the world in the intellectua) life while conversation 
with God is reserved until we reach heaven. Thus Thomas is led to advo- 
cate the contemplative life as the ideal. Professor Flew’s treatment of 
Aquinas overlooks the whole discussion of law which occupies such an 
important place in the scholastic development of social ethics, and which 
has clear bearing on the conditions of perfection. Similarly, a valuable 
clue to medieval ideas of perfection has been neglected in his omission 
of the Penitentials which were so influential in church teaching. 

In a surprisingly brief chapter on the Reformation, the book concen- 
trates on Luther—the attitude of Calvin being clearly antiperfectionist. 
But Luther’s main contribution is his insistence on the holiness of com- 
mon human relationships as loci where the Christian does his duty, while 
Calvin sees the vocation as itself God’s will. The chapter is loosely worked 
out and needs much more careful development than it receives. 

A series of short chapters on quietistic movements—‘Francois de 
Sales,” ‘‘Fénelon,” “‘The Pietists,’’ and ‘‘Quakerism’’—make the transi- 
tion from highly individualistic to social idealism, a transition epitomized 
in William Law. (Here, again, one is surprised by the omission of any 
treatment of Jeremy Taylor, whose Holy Living and Holy Dying should 
certainly be pertinent.) From Law one passes naturally to John Wesley 
and Methodism, where the doctrine of perfection comes to prominent, 
though not quite unequivocal, statement. Here the emphasis on “reli- 
gious experience”’ of regeneration tends to produce a doctrine of sanctifi- 
cation in this life; but Wesley’s common sense veers away from the possi- 
bilities of pharisaism and reserves such perfection until ‘“‘a little before 
death.” 

Schleiermacher’s theology tends, in the author’s judgment, to under- 
estimate the force of sin and to make the attainment of perfect union 
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with God too easy a product of self-development. In Ritschl “the ideal 
life may be lived in the world, by dominion over it,’’ but here again the 
author senses a defective doctrine of sin; though in Hermann the mean- 
ing of the gospel is opened with the key of despair. 

In his last chapter Professor Flew concludes that the Christian ideal 
“is only completely realizable in the life beyond the grave,” that it is a 
gift of God, that “no limits can be set to the moral or spiritual attain- 
ments of a Christian in the present life” (this would seem to contradict 
his first point), that the Christian ideal is one of all-round living, includ- 
ing one’s daily work, that it is “a moment-by-moment holiness,” that 
communion with God “can and does co-exist with a deep sense of per- 
sonal imperfection and unworthiness,” and that the relative values of this 
world must give way to the absolute values of the next so that the tempo- 
ral is always “dying out .. . . into the eternal.” 

The author has given a great sweep of Christian thought upon the 
problem in hand, and the book is carefully annotated; but one cannot 
escape the feeling that the vitality of the problem has often been depleted 
because the great thinkers whom he presents are not seen against the 
concrete social conditions of their day and the popular thought which 
furnished so many presuppositions for their thought. To ignore stoicism 
in the early period, the ideals of chivalry with their German elements in 
the Middle Ages, the robust naturalism of the Renaissance, the optimism 
of the Enlightenment—these omissions tend to make the book a series of 
abstractions rather than the living epic of a perennial struggle which it 


might have been. 
EDWIN Ewart AUBREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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KUMARAPPA, BHARATAN. The Hindu Conception of the Deity as Culminating in 

Ramdnuja. London: Luzac, 1934. xv-+356 pages. 12/6. 

The interest of this book is both historical and theological: it has value not only for 
the student of Indian thought but for everyone who is seeking to work out a view of the 
Divine which will be large enough for modern acceptance and at the same time truly 
religious. The book has the further merit of not attempting to be exhaustive. It has 
nothing to say of the Rig Veda and but little, except in negative fashion, of Sankara’s 
Advaitism. It starts with the Upanishads and presents the gradual change of thought 
from the earlier to the later ones, noting particularly the growing individualistic trend 
of the Katha, Mundaka, and Svetesvatara. This tendency, it is pointed out, is steadily 
advanced in the Bhagavad Gita—of whose teachings an admirable presentation is given 
in the second chapter. The development of theological opinion in Vaishnava literature 
and among the Alvars is traced in two brief chapters, and the remainder of the book, 
rather more than half, is devoted to an analysis of Ramanuja’s doctrine of the divine 
nature and its relation to the physical world and to finite selves. His final conception 
of Brahma as the inner self of the universe, related to both physical nature and human 
souls as the self is related to the body, a view which saves both the immanence of God, 
the individuality of man, and the goodness of both, is certainly one of the great con- 
ceptions of theology. It has seldom been so well expounded as by Ramanuja; and 
Ramanuja has seldom been so well presented as he is by Dr. Kumarappa.—JAmes B. 
PRATT. 


Montcomery, JAMES A. Arabia and the Bible. Philadelphia: University of 

Pennsylvania Press, 1934. ix-++-207 pages. $2.00. 

In this volume, originally prepared as the Haskell Lectures for 1930 at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Professor Montgomery has traced clearly and concisely the contribution of Arabia 
to the culture and religious thought of Israel. Evidence has been painstakingly collect- 
ed, not only from the Bible itself but also from extra-biblical sources, to show how inti- 
mate has been the connection between Palestine and the desert civilization of the Ara- 
bian peninsula. The author points out that this relationship persists even to the present 
time, and that a thorough understanding of the Hebrew mind is impossible unless one 
is acquainted with the variegated Arab culture by which it has been so deeply affected. 
Professor Montgomery’s book furnishes a ready and readable introduction to the lore of 
this barren area whose past achievements we are only beginning to appreciate. Particu- 
larly stimulating is the author’s discussion of possible climatic change as accounting for 
Arabia’s increased desiccation and consequent decay in civilization. Professor Mont- 
gomery maintains that Arabia has become more barren not because of decreased water 
supply, but because the ancient civilizations, which knew how to utilize the available 
supply to the utmost, deteriorated for various social reasons, and control of water be- 
came a lost art. Desiccation thus becomes not a cause but a result of lost civilizations. 
With many books appearing on Egypt’s and Babylonia’s contributions to Israel, it is 
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well to have a reminder of the important réle played by Arabia. The book’s voluminous 
footnotes should serve many readers as both a stimulus and a guide to further reading in 
the field —HeEnry E. ALLEN. 


SAUNDERS, KENNETH. The Ideals of East and West. New York: Macmillan, 

1934. xiiit+248 pages. $2.50. 

Here is a book for the man who wishes to free himself from the provincialisms of the 
Western world and enter into fellowship with the soul struggles of other ages and other 
climes. No one is better acquainted with the religious literature of the Orient, or has 
responded more sympathetically to the spiritual temper of these people than Kenneth 
Saunders. He has traced the development of ideals from the intuitive guesses of early 
bards, down through the carefully formulated statements of the classical periods, until 
finally they appear in their more modern forms under the vitalizing influences of foreign 
contacts. The beautifully cultivated garden of the saint is placed beside the weedy 
fields of the superstitious peasant. Christianity is compared with Buddhism; Greek 
life and thought are contrasted with India. 

As is to be expected in any such compendium, the author is compelled to present his 
judgments in the form of concise generalizations. ‘The ideal type... . is still the 
sage teacher in China, the other-worldly saint in India, and the practical reformer in 
Japan.” But a careful reading of the text will save one from serious misinterpretation. 
The ideals of the Western world have been drawn mainly from Greece and Palestine. 
“There is a curious fusion taking place of the ideal of the seeker after scientific truth 
and of the religious teacher. The walls between religion and science are wearing thin.” 
Therefore, the most valuable contribution which Christianity can make to the rest of 
the world is, on the one hand, the spirit of the man of science in his detached quest for 
truth and, on the other hand, the spirit of the Son of Man, the suffering Servant of 
Israel, giving his life for a great cause and identifying himself with the common people. 

The reviewer is greatly pleased with this book. A brief interpretative statement of 
each religion is followed by a short anthology in which one can familiarize himself 
with the jewels of human aspiration without wandering through a mass of material.— 
ARCHIBALD G. BAKER. 


OLD TESTAMENT 


MatTtTHEws, I. G. Old Testament Life and Literature. New York: Macmillan, 


1934. xV+358 pages. $1.75. 

This new and revised edition differs from the original work both in the text of the 
book, which in many places has been extensively revised to bring it into harmony with 
the progress of our knowledge through these last ten years, and also in a series of notes 
appended in an addendum of 14 pages. It would have been an improvement if some of 
these latter had also been worked into the text; as, for example, the discussion of writing 
in Palestine before the development of the Hebrew civilization (p. 26), is deficient for 
lack of the material added in a note on pages 343-44. Critical readers, too, may find 
occasion to object to the position assumed in places. On page 159 we are again referred 
to Hosea’s “tragic experience of an unfaithful wife who had gone off with her lover,” 
notwithstanding it is becoming evident that this whole idea rests upon a spurious pas- 
sage (Hosea 3). The Song of Songs is regarded as merely a collection of wedding songs 
(pp. 314-15). It seems to be implied that Isaiah was confident and taught consistently in 
7o1 that Jerusalem would be delivered from the Assyrians (p. 181). Isaiah 10: 24-29 is 
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regarded as a genuine passage (p. 179). The old story of the Scythian invasion of 
Palestine as far as the border of Egypt, is accepted (p. 189); and so on. However, it may 
possibly be replied that some, if not all, of these objections admit of difference of 
opinion. But to add a very trifling point of a totally different character: when did 
millennia become a singular noun (“fourth millennia, B.c.,” p. 3; “third millennia, 
B.C.,” p. 4)? These criticisms, however, cannot at all counterbalance the high and 
obvious worth of the book. The author has succeeded in very skilfully blending to- 
gether critical problems of literature and history with a straightforward, vivid, and 
penetrating account of the development of Israel’s genius. It is among the best of our 
shorter discussions of the literature and history of Israel—W. A. Irwin. 


OESTERLEY, W. O. E., AND ROBINSON, THEODORE H. An Introduction to the 
Books of the Old Testament. New York: Macmillan, 1934. xvi+454 pages. 


$4.00. 

The authors have given us an Old Testament introduction, less detailed and critical 
than Driver’s, more complete than McFadyen’s, and more up to date than that of 
Sellin. The method followed is simple and orderly. After a brief, general treatment of 
the canon and the text of the Old Testament, the Pentateuch as a whole is discussed, 
and then beginning with Joshua each book in the canon is taken up in the order pre- 
sented in the English version. In general, each study follows some such division as 
place in the canon, historical background, authorship and date, analysis of contents, 
the man and his message, the Hebrew text, and the Septuagint. An excellent, brief 
biography of the individual books is appended. While there is nothing new in the book, 
the material is well presented and not much of importance has been omitted. Torrey 
has not been credited with his work on Habbakuk and the authors seem to be much 
more familiar with Charles on Daniel than with the more balanced work of Montgom- 
ery. But strangest of all is that in the study of the Pentateuch, Menes, Die vorexilischen 
Gesetze Israels (1927), is not mentioned, and the most intriguing of all studies on Hebrew 
law, that of Morgenstern in the Hebrew Union College Annual (Vols. V-VIII), is quite 
unknown.—I. G. MATTHEWS. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Horus, F. J. The Archaeology of Herod’s Temple, with a Commentary on the 
Tractate ““Middoth.’”’ London: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd.; New York: E. P. 


Dutton & Co., Inc., 1934. xiv-+366 pages. $5.00. 

Dr. Hollis’ thesis, which represents many years of study, is the most exhaustive and 
scholarly treatment of the subject to be found in the English language. The translation 
of the tractate Middoth with full commentary will be especially appreciated. A (some- 
what doubtful) architectural reconstruction of the temple was attempted in a large model 
and this is pictured in the frontispiece. But it is not the architecture but the plan of the 
temple and its courts which occupies the author’s attention. Dr. Hollis returns to the 
ancient tradition, espoused by Watson and Conder, but since the almost universally 
abandoned, that the sacred rock was under the Holy of Holies, not under the great altar. 
The chief argument is that the very heavy substructures demanded by placing the 
hieron west of the rock can be entirely avoided by moving it eastward. One could wish 
that Dalman’s arguments for the site of the altar on the rock, based as they are upon the 
latest and most careful examinations that have been made (1910, 1911) had been ade- 
quately refuted. The fact that practically all archaeological arguments must be based 
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upon the investigations of Warren, Watson, and Wilson which were carried on at the 
very beginning of the scientific study of Palestine, indicates the impossibility of arriving 
at any satisfactory combination of the divergent date of the Mishnah and Josephus 
without real excavation in the site, and that, apparently, must await the millennium, 
when Moslem, Jew, and Christian no longer quarrel. The book is a valiant attempt to 
solve the unsolvable. However, its numerous clearly-drawn plans and its very full expo- 
sitions serve admirably to place before the reader the character of the problems in- 
volved.—C. C. McCown. 


Knorr, Rupotr. Einfiihrung in das Neue Testament. (4th ed.) Edited by Hans 
LIETZMANN and HEINRICH WEINEL. Giessen: Alfred Tépelmann, 1934. 
xvi+ 408 pages. M. 9; bound, M. 10.75. 

That the edition of Knopf’s Introduction by Lietzmann and Weinel is a useful work is 
proven by the fact that a fourth edition is required within four years of the issue of the 
third; that the fourth edition is no mere reprint (in spite of the fact that the number of 
pages is the same) appears when the volume is examined. There are major differences, 
e.g., an essay on method of interpretation by Lietzmann is added, additions and other 
changes in references to literature occur, while numerous changes are made in the body 
of the text. Sometimes these changes indicate a notable difference of judgment, e.g., the 
work now frankly espouses the view that 2 Thessalonians is spurious and late, the possi- 
bility of an Ephesian or a Caesarean origin of the prison letters is seriously considered, 
the apologetic character of Acts is given greater emphasis. Many of the changes occur 
because of the necessity of being up to date; as an instance of this Kenyon’s first volume 
on the Beatty Papyri is mentioned. Occasionally the reader comes across a notable sec- 
tion which is distinctly new, such as the paragraph on the sense in which the “‘life” of 
Jesus may properly be studied. 

To be sure, the current Lietzmann-Weinel Introduction, while it is a thoroughly ex- 
cellent work on the elementary level, is subject to the limitations of its type as that type 
is conceived by the authors. This may be seen in Lietzmann’s essay on interpretation 
while he admits that a “pneumatic” interpretation is a necessary supplement to the lin- 
guistic-historical method it is still clearly to be seen that biblical introduction as these 
scholars see it is merely the study of documents by the historical approach. Doubtless 
this accounts for the apparent loss of sympathy for form criticism (the space in discus- 
sion and bibliography accorded this interest in less than that of the former edition) and 
the failure to recognize any studies based upon anything like a social approach_— 
DONALD W. RIDDLE. 


KitTEL, GERHARD (ed.). Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Stutt- 
gart: W. Kohlhammer, 1933, 1934. Band II (to Lieferung 6). M. 2.90 per 
section. Sold on subscription only. 

Kittel’s edition, based upon the old Kramer, of the theological vocabulary of the 
New Testament is now in its second volume, carrying the alphabet to the letter epsilon. 
Several important terms are discussed, e.g., the words for “testament,” “teaching”’ 
“glory’”’; the range of words related to “I arise” is discussed very briefly. As is inevi- 
table, the quality of the several studies is uneven. As an example of thorough work the 
discussion of “glory” and its related words may be cited. This article is by Kittel and 
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von Rad, with the greater bulk of the work by the latter; an unusual amount of atten- 
tion is given the Hellenistic aspects of the fundamental religious conception. Another 
excellent treatment is furnished in the handling of the term for ‘“‘testament”’; this was 
mentioned in a previous review, but inasmuch as the discussion is concluded in one of 
the Lieferungen now being reviewed it is proper to refer to it again; the discussion brings 
under review the entire history of the conception of scripture as held by the Jews and the 
early Christians, with the processes of history taken into account more than is usual in a 
lexicographical study. It may be said that on the whole the work is exhibiting more 
signs of conservatism than were apparent in the earlier sections; it is to be hoped that 
this will not be true of later parts——DoNALD W. RIDDLE. 


Mo LianD, Ernar. Das Paulinische Euangelion. Das Wort und die Sache. Oslo: 
Jacob Dybwad, 1934. 109 pages. 


This brochure is devoted to a study of Paul’s conception of “the gospel,’”’ and his 
understanding of his task as a preacher of this gospel. The first three chapters deal with 
the origin and meaning of the term, the fourth with the content of the conception, the 
fifth with Paul’s use of “my” gospel, and the sixth with its meaning in relation to the 
apostle’s thought of salvation. The study is lexical and biblico-theological in type, and 
does not concern itself especially with the social and religious environment within which 
Paul labored. The influence of Barthian thinking is apparent throughout the mono- 
graph. The gospel, we are told, demanded faith and obedience and called for “‘decision”’ 
on man’s part—‘God creates faith in the gospel by means of the gospel.”’—S. J. Case. 


Ropes, JAMES Harpy. The Synoptic Gospels. Cambridge: Harvard University 

Press, 1934. vit117 pages. $1.50. 

These four lectures by the late Professor Ropes of Harvard are significant as pro- 
viding for the layman a fresh approach to his reading of the first three gospels. While 
in the main they deal with matters that are well known and obvious to specialists, they 
indicate points at which the lecturer had arrived at independent conclusions that de- 
serve a place in print. Insistence upon the desirability of reading each gospel as an 
individual book, possessing distinctive characteristics, is certainly timely, especially in 
view of the wide tendency nowadays to resolve each gospel into constituent units for the 
purpose of recovering authentic items to be blended anew into a modern life of Jesus. 
Professor Ropes would first read each gospel in its integrity and let the book speak for 
itself. The point is well taken. 

Mark, we are told, did not aim to be primarily a history of Jesus’ career. The author 
was writing theology rather than biography, and only when so read can the book be 
truly understood and properly appreciated. It represents perhaps the earliest phase of 
Christian thought. While it shows high literary merit, the author is believed to have 
thought in Aramaic even though he wrote in Greek. But its date is not absolutely de- 
terminable. Similarly Matthew and Luke have, respectively, a distinctive purpose 
the recognition of which is necessary at the very outset in one’s study of these books. 
Their composition falls somewhere between the years 70 and 100. Each of these authors 
was far more skilful than Mark in the use of Greek, although each may have had some 
Aramaic documents among his sources. But all of our gospels, in their present form, 
were Greek compositions. No one of them, thinks Professor Ropes, can be regarded 
strictly as a translation from an Aramaic original.—S. J. Case. 
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HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
GADE, JOHN A. The Life of Cardinal Mercier. New York: Scribner’s, 1934. 
ix+312 pages. $2.75. 

Mr. Gade’s admiration of Mercier is a good deal like that of the writers of medieval 
saints’ lives for their subjects, save that he does not retail miracles. But he largely 
justifies his devotion by a body of carefully assembled facts, skilfully handled to por- 
tray the strong character of the great Belgian prelate and scholar. We are led through 
Mercier’s conflicts with opponents within and without the church which he so ably 
served. But the author’s fidelity to fact limps in one particular of some importance. 
Mercier’s part in the suppression of Modernism is left to oblivion. His lenten encyclical 
on the subject (1908) is not even mentioned. It would have been helpful if our author, 
who does not hesitate, as do other writers on Mercier, to tell us of his humiliation by 
Leo XIII, had explained his hero’s position on Modernism and discussed Father 
Tyrell’s assault upon it. Much space is given to the courageous patriotism of the 
cardinal during the war. On the whole Mr. Gade has written a revealing and captivat- 
ing biography.—J. T. McNEILL. 


HARROLD, CHARLES FREDERICK. Carlyle and German Thought, 1819-1834. New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. xii+346 pages. $2.50. 

In this study of Carlyle’s indebtedness to the Germans the Scottish sage is treated 
not as a philosopher but as a man of letters who is a gifted amateur in philosophy and 
cannot leave it alone. Hume, Reid, and Gibbon had robbed Carlyle of his traditional 
theology, and he turned to the Germans to recover a reasoned faith. Goethe, Schiller, 
and Richter brought him a joyous awakening. Harrold holds that his “conversion” 
occurred some years later (1826) when he reached out beyond the poets to the specula- 
tive thinkers. He valued Kant as offering ‘“‘deliverance from the Scotch or French 
philosophy with its mechanisms and atheisms,”’ and declared him easy to read, but 
never knew him well. Fichte he knew better; Schelling attracted but largely escaped 
him. He probably learned, too, much of German thought from Coleridge, with whom 
he had more in common than he admitted. The author investigates in detail the evi- 
dence of indebtedness through a series of aspects of Carlyle’s thought. The extent of his 
use of German materials appears very impressive. Yet his method in employing them 
was eclectic, and it is apparent that the substratum of Calvinism in his mentality con- 
tinued to determine in large degree his views of life, duty, and ultimate reality.— J. T. 


McNEILL. 


Tie Catholic Revival and the Kingdom of God. Addresses and sermons delivered 
at the Centenary of the Oxford Movement, Sixth Catholic Congress of the 
Episcopal Church. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1934. 152 pages. $0.75. 

The rising social] emphasis in Anglo-Catholicism in both England and America is 
apparent in the utterances of leading exponents of the movement at the various cen- 
tenary celebrations of 1933. A number of the papers contained in this record of the Sixth 
Catholic Congress of the Episcopal Church, held in Philadelphia, exhibit this trend. 
One speaker asserts the socia) failure of Protestantism—mother of acquisitive indi- 
vidualism, prohibition, gangsters, and cocktail parties—and calls Catholics to realize 
the social mission of the religion of the Incarnation. The Bishop of Nevada calls for 


the “sincerity and grit” of those who, inspired by the movement in its early stages 
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“moved down into the slums.” In general, however, the papers treat the social problem 
from the perspective of piety, and make no definite suggestion or appeal for specific 
services. The final sermon in the volume closes with a prayer to Mary, queen of heaven, 
which petitions that this republic ‘‘be transfigured into a land of happy pilgrims travel- 
ing home to God.”’ In addition to its service to Anglo-Catholicism, the book furnishes 
to the reader useful evidence of the psychology of the movement in this country.— 


J. T. McNEILL, 


Dosson, C. C. The Face of Christ. Earliest Likenesses from the Catacombs. 

Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1934. xiv-+95 pages. $2.50. 

The value of this book lies chiefly in the attention which it calls to the now generally 
forgotten work of Thomas Heaphy, who almost a century ago interested himself in 
making copies of the frescoes in the catacombs. These were made by hand, and are con- 
tained in an album now in possession of the British Museum. Dobson’s interest is 
chiefly in one of these reproductions, which is a likeness of Christ from the catacomb 
of “SS. Nereo ed Achilleo.”” The story of Heaphy’s efforts to gain access to the cata- 
combs, as recorded in his diary, reads like a thrilling romance. He believed that he had 
discovered a second-century portrait of Christ, which Dobson thinks is probably of the 
first century, and believes to have been executed by one who had actually seen Jesus, 
or who had been instructed by those who knew him in the flesh. It is therefore an 
authentic portrait. This conclusion is not sufficiently substantiated to convince the 
critical student of early Christian art, but the book itself, with its numerous repro- 
ductions, is a welcome addition to the literature of the subject.—S. J. CASE. 


Easton, Burton Scott. The Apostolic Tradition of Hippclytus. New York: 

Macmillan, 1934. 112 pages. $2.25. 

Professor aston has rendered a distinct service to students of early church history 
by making available in English translation this work of Hippolytus. A concise Intro- 
duction sketches the growth of early Christian concern with rules for the regulation of 
discipline and ritual, and describes briefly the different handbooks that were produced 
for this purpose from the second to the fourth century. There is also an epitome of 
available information about Hippolytus and his activities, a subject of which our 
knowledge is tantalizingly scanty. After describing the transmission and present status 
of the text of The Apostolic Tradition, Professor Easton gives an English rendering, 
supplemented by critical and explanatory notes. It is gratifying to have at last a 


definitive edition of this important document.—S. J. Case. 


Vicnaux, Pau. Justification et Prédestination au NIV Stécle. Guillaume 
@Occam, Duns Scot, Pierre @ Auriole, Gregoire de Rimini. Paris: Ernest 
Leroux, 1934. vili+192 pages. 

In this study of what he justly terms an “obscure epoch” in theology Professor 
Vignaux of Chartres has cleared much ground. Not only has he enlarged our knowledge 
of an important strain of late medieval thought; he has also helped to place Luther’s 
conception of justification in its true relation to the ideas of his Franciscan and Augus- 
tinian predecessors. M. Vignaux, in his Introduction, shows how the Scotist treatment 
of the problem of justification arose out of suggestions in Peter Lombard’s treatise on 
the Holy Spirit. He then leads us through the laborious refinements of Duns, expound 


ing his doctrine of the “divine acceptation,” in which all is attributed to the divine 
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will. The criticism of Duns by Pierre d’Aureole (a Franciscan pupil of the Scot, who 
died in 1322) is examined in detail. Aureolus repudiates all partiality in God, and 
asserts the universality of God’s will to save. His treatment of the divine will is de- 
signed to conserve justice in God. No one merits, indeed, his own salvation, but the 
lost are those who reject the universally offered grace, as an opaque object rejects light. 
The reader will perhaps be reminded of the parallel reaction of Arminianism to Calvin- 
ism. In chapter iii we have a similar elucidation of Occam’s critique of Pierre d’Aureole, 
in which he closely approaches Duns on justification, while he rejects the latter’s analy- 
sis of predestination. Finally we have (chapter iv) an account of the treatment of these 
problems by Gregory of Rimini, an Augustinian Hermit, whom Luther in 1519 specially 
singled out from the ‘‘modernist” scholastics for his anti-Pelagianism. Gregory selects 
and rejects among the opinions of the Franciscan theologians. He sets forth five state- 
ments on predestination, stressing its purely gratuitous character, and views the work 
of grace as pure love and mercy responding to the radical inability of man. He is far- 
thest removed from Aureolus, the advocate of divine justice, but he differs from Scotus 
and Occam in the view that man possesses no capacity to accomplish any good of his 
own natural will. 

The limitations of Vignaux’s study are manifest. He operates purely in the field of 
ideas. He brings to his subject no illumination from social phenomena or personal 
experience. Luther, in lauding Gregory, does not say that he learned from him his own 
theology. It was born rather of his own travail of soul. But the fact that Luther ap- 
proved Gregory’s statement of predestination makes it worth while for every Luther 
student to read this scholarly book.—J. T. McNEILL. 


BONNER, CAMPBELL (ed.). A Papyrus Codex of the Shepherd of Hermas. (Simili- 
tudes 2-9) with a Fragment of the Mandates. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1934. xi+137 pages,+V plates. $3.00. 

The publication of this long awaited volume makes it possible for students of Hermas 
to proceed toward the reconstruction of the original text with a degree of assurance that 
has heretofore been impossible. In a compact Introduction Professor Bonner places 
the results of his years of careful study upon the papyrus at the disposal of his readers; 
his transcription of the text is supplemented by a wealth of critical notes; and five excel- 
lent plates exhibit samples of the papyrus showing very clearly the type of material 
with which the editor had to work in accomplishing his difficult task. All future stu- 
dents of the subject will owe him a permanent debt of gratitude.—S. J. Case. 


BAYNES, CHARLOTTE A. A Coptic Gnostic Treatise Contained in the Codex 
Brucianus (Bruce MS 96. Bod. Lib. Oxford) A Translation from the Coptic: 
Transcript and Commentary. Cambridge: University Press; or New York: 
Macmillan, 1933. xxv+229 pages, +117 collotype reproductions of the 
text and transcript. $10.00. 

This book is especially valuable for students of early Christianity, particularly in its 
relation to Gnosticism. Although the “Bruce Codex,” as it is called, has been known for 
almost a century, and has been subjected to careful study by French and German 
scholars, it has not been brought generally to the attention of English readers. The 
present edition presents a facsimile and transcription of the papyrus, accompanied by 
an English rendering and elaborate interpretative notes, as well as detailed indexes. 
The volume will be found indispensable for the study of Gnosticism.—S. J. Case. 
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BLUMENTHAL, MARTIN. Formen und Motive in den A pokryphen A postelgeschich- 
fen. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1933. viiit+167 pages. 
RM. 13.50. 

German scholars for several years have been actively engaged in showing how popu- 
lar religious notions (Religionsgeschichte) and established types of story-telling and 
teaching (Formgeschichte) affected the formation of early Christian literature. The 
present monograph carries these methods of research, and especially the latter, into the 
interpretation of the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles. The first part of the book con- 
cerns itself with the form of this literature, while the second part analyzes in detail 
the operating motives in its production. Jewish and New Testament antecedents are 
thought to have exerted a dominant influence, and the most fertile provenance for this 
type of legend is found to have been Asia. This is thought to be essentially true even of 
the Acts of Peter, in which the author finds no motives that are distinctively Roman. 
With respect to the literary forms represented in the Acts, they are believed to have been 
various. Different types are blended, and it is held to be a mistake to attempt to fix 
upon any single form, like romance, aretology, etc., as a dominant feature in any docu- 
ment.—S. J. CASE. 


PRUCKNER, HUBERT. Studien zu den astrologischen Schriften des Heinrich von 
Langenstein. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1933. xiv+285 pages. Geh. RM. 14. 
Once more the ‘‘Warburg Library” places us in its debt by publishing another piece 

of detailed critical research. The present volume makes available two tractates against 

astrology by Heinrich von Langenstein, who lived in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century. The prominence of astrological speculations in the culture of the Roman 

Empire has been made known to us by the works of such scholars as Cumont, but the 

survival of this type of speculation in medieval times has received less critical attention. 

This volume will help one to see how a representative of the natural philosophy of 

Scholasticism dealt with this surviving form of speculation. An extensive critical Intro- 

duction is followed by an edition of the two tractates of Langenstein, five kindred 

documents of the same period, and the text of the tractate of Nicolaus Oresimus against 

the astrologers. The texts are furnished with a full critical apparatus, and the whole is a 

most valuable contribution to the study of the cultural history of the fourteenth cen- 

tury.—S. J. CASE. 


Winpiscu, Hans. Paulus und Christus. Ein biblisch religionsgeschichtlicher 
Vergleich. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1934. 319 pages. 
RM. 17.50. 

In this book an attempt is made to measure the relation between Paul and Jesus in 
terms of the notion of an indwelling divine presence. In this respect Paul and Jesus 
are found to have been closely akin. This underlying conception is traced to two 
sources: the notion of “divine men” among the Greeks and Romans, and the Hebrew 
idea about ‘‘men of God.” The history and currency of both conceptions are examined 
at some length in the first part of the volume. In the second part the importance of 
charismatic endowment for Jesus is briefly expounded, but an extended treatment of 
this phase of Pauline thinking is presented. The research issues in two basal conclusions: 
(1) It is evident that both Jesus and Paul belong to the ancient category of ‘divine 
men,” and (2) the chief feature in their kinship is their consciousness of possessing this 
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equipment for their respective missions. Paul further interpreted this indwelling as 
Christ’s very presence within the apostle, while Jesus thought of himself as a bearer 
of the spirit of God. But each lived and acted under the conviction that he was con- 
trolled and motivated by an inner divine presence—each felt himself to be a “‘divinized”’ 
person, and in this fact lay their fundamental kinship.—S. J. Case. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


BRAMELD, THEODORE B. H. A Philosophic Approach to Communism. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1933. xit+242 pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Brameld uses the term ““Communism”’ to indicate the correlated views of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin. He takes the reader back into the sources of thought which have 
entered into Communism. He finds that Communism teaches that there is an inter- 
action of individual and world, of consciousness and environment. Environment sets 
the conditions which consciousness must modify. Communism has its roots in the He- 
gelian dialectic, but the dialectic of Communism always recognizes “‘the dynamic quality 
of experience.’”? Communism is at base a philosophy of activity. The system of life is 
not such that political leadership is not effective. At the same time, however, the phi- 
losophy of Communism has taught men to maintain the acquiescent mood of indiffer- 
ence and compliance. This dualism in Communism leads to much misunderstanding. 
Dr. Brameld shows how these two sets of human attitudes are found in the philosophy 
of Communism. “And the devotee of Communism, to whom such an attitude can be 
ascribed, becomes at once creator and worshiper of a magnificent human order.”’— 
SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE. 

CHAFFEE, EpMuND B. The Protestant Churches and the Industrial Crisis. New 

York: Macmillan, 1933. xii+243 pages. $2.00. 

Dr. Chaffee has presented a well-written, non-technical statement of the way he 
thinks the Protestant churches should meet the industrial crisis. It is his position that 
the separation of religion and economics is relatively recent, and that there must be a 
vital relation between the two. The task of the church in the present industrial crisis 
is: (1) to interpret the radical change in the means of production; (2) to denounce the 
evils of the present system; (3) to tell people what they ought to want while science 
tells them how to get it; (4) to supply a less costly technique of social change; (5) to 
create a will to find a way out; (6) to make the individual more socially minded. The 
church, however, does not have the task of “laying down concrete economic programs.” 
He presents his own church—Labor Temple—as an example of how one church is exe- 
cuting many of the goals which he has put down.—SAMvuEL C. KINCHELOE. 





GILKEY, JAMES GorpDoN. What Can We Believe? New York: Macmillan, 1933. 
xi+164 pages. $1.50. 

The subtitle, “A Study of the New Protestantism,” describes the book perfectly: 
it is an attempt to state in a systematic but popular way the theology of modern liberal- 
ism. The quotations and illustrations, literary and historical, which brighten and en- 
force the teaching of each chapter, suggest at least one reason why Dr. Gilkey is a much 
sought-after preacher, as well as a most interesting writer. If I were to offer any ad- 
verse criticism of the theology itself, it would be that the conception of God is not 
magnificent enough. “The tragedies that befall us are not of God’s manufacture. 
They represent the risks which He and we must run in a world designed to produce 
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character and therefore crammed with the possibilities of pain” (p. 43). This would 
seem to indicate that God is ruled by risk. One feels throughout this chapter that the 
stress on God’s immanence is not sufficiently balanced by emphasis on the transcendent 
fact that it is God who creates the world of risk. ““You say you cannot believe God is 
concerned over every decision you make? Few of us believe He is” (p. 89). The doc- 
trine that God is interested only in our major decisions argues that God is only partially 
alive to his world. This does not seem to square with the teaching of science, that his 
laws prevail over the infinitesimal as relentlessly as over the infinitely great. “It is 
around the figure of Jesus as a teacher, and nothing more, that the New Protestantism 
is now building its beliefs” (p. 143). Here I think our author definitely nods. He has 
forgotten for the moment that the new surge of life in Continental, British, Canadian— 
and to a lesser degree in American—Protestantism, arises not from the ideas enunciated 
by Jesus the teacher, but from the sense of the entrance of God into human history. To 
say that there was an idea of God in Christ is very far from saying that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself. It means less: it is less true to the immediate- 
ness of God in history. 

To mention defects in so brief a review is perhaps gratuitous. They appear slight in 
comparison to the excellencies of the book. It isa volume to be recommended to all who 
want a clear and unequivocal statement of modern religious belief —DoucLas Horton. 


Hatt, Francis J. Theological Outlines. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1933. xiv+ 

336 pages. $3.00. 

A third, completely revised and annotated edition of a work which was originally a 
condensation of the author’s ten-volume Dogmatic Theology. The reviser is Frank H. 
Hallock, whose theological position is essentially the same as Hall’s: that of the Anglo 
Catholic group.—E. E. AUBREY. 

Potter, CHARLES FRrANcIS. Humanizing Religion. New York: Harper, 1933. 

265 pages. $2.00. 

With the exception of a few paragraphs devoted to modernism this book is oriented 
toward the orthodox churches, in one of which Mr. Potter grew up. It is written in a 
sprightly vein, with good humor and good sense, brightly lighting up several surfaces 
of contemporary life, but seldom illuminating its profundities. Like other two-dimen- 
sion books of this school of theology, it contains intimations of a theism which the author 
either fails to recognize or deliberately ignores. Such a deficiency in candor or in acumen 
may make for good polemic, but does not advance constructively the cause of truth 
and right.—A. C. McGIrFertT. 


Zammit, P. P. Thomas De Vio Cardinalis Caietanus, Scripta Philosophica, 
Opuscula Oeconomica-Socialia. Romae, Institutum Angelicum, 1934. xii+189 
pages. 

Father Zammit of the Dominican order rendered a great service to the history of 
economics by publishing the original latin text of Thomas De Vio’s economic and social 
treatises. The publication occurred at the fourth centenary of the death of the famous 
Cardinal (1469-1534), who made his name memorable by his penetrating commentaries 
to the Summa Theologica of Thomas Aquinas. 

The treatises entitled De Eleemosynae praecepto, De Monte Pietatis, De Cambiis, De 
Usura, and some smaller opuscula represent Caietan’s early writings composed at the 
age of 28-30 of their author. They betray a remarkably practical bent of mind and a 
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pioneering spirit. Some of the outstanding economic questions discussed are the fol- 
lowing: 

In the first treatise the author argues for the social character of the right of posses- 
sion. The treatise On the Exchange, probably the best of the four, gives a complete 
essay on money, considering its double function both as a means of exchange and a 
measure of value. Here we find a clear allusion to the so-called law of Gresham. Very 
interesting is the description of the various banking and commercial operations, the 
discussions on just price, on speculation, competition, on usury and interest. Some of 
his points bring him very close to our modern age. 

If we consider the fact that Thomas De Vio’s treatises were written about 300 years 
before Adam Smith initiated the science of economics, with his The Wealth of Nations 
in 1776, Caietan’s investigations deserve our admiration STEPHEN C. ToRNAy. 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY 
Autp, Writt1am Mutr. Christmas Tidings. New York: Macmillan, 1933. 
xli+156 pages. $1.50. 

This book is a contribution to devotional literature. The results of modern criticism 
of the Bible are taken for granted; good theological thinking is implicit in each chapter; 
the aim of the book, however, is neither to analyze nor to prove—but simply to cele- 
brate. The mystery of the Incarnation, and of incarnation as a general fact of life, is 
illuminated with innumerable excerpts from the literature of Christendom. The abun- 
dant illustrations might be considered at once the strength and the weakness of the book 
—a weakness, because they tend to control the text—a strength, because they are so 
well chosen.—DoucGLas Horton. 


Buck, Oscar M. Christianity Tested. New York: Abingdon Press, 1934. 257 
pages. $2.00. 

The title of this book challenges attention. Is Christianity ever to become universal 
or is it to remain, as it has been so far, the religion of that section of the globe known as 
Christendom? After two thousand years, three great civilizations remain unchristian- 
ized—the Mohammedan, the Hindu, and the Chinese. These three constitute the ulti- 
mate “testers” of universality. The progress of Christianity is arrested by many “bar- 
riers.”” The assurance of final success is found, however, in one great basic similarity 
which makes Christianity akin to these civilizations, and at the same time distinguishes 
it from the indigenous religions. 

This one all-pervading pattern upon which the life of the Orient is built is that of 
the family. At the same time, the most fundamental concept of Christianity is that of 
the “parenthood of God.” Other religions present other forms of uniqueness, but none 
stresses this. Here, then, we discover the one message which will warm the hearts of the 
Orient, and which they cannot find in their own religion. In so far as the Christian mis- 
sionary will subordinate all else and devote himself to living and proclaiming the parent- 
hood of God, Christianity will win the East, it will actually become the one universal 
religion, and demonstrate that it is the light from heaven. 

The Jerusalem Council of 1928 affirmed Jesus Christ as the essence of Christianity. 
Dr. Buck feels that not only is this divisive, but it also misses that deeper note of Jesus’ 
life and death which makes him Savior and Lord, namely, God was his father. This 
does seem to be a more universal message. It will make its appeal, however, only so 
long as parenthood and family life are taken to be the most appropriate symbols of the 
deeper mysteries of the cosmos.—ARCHIBALD G. BAKER. 
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GILKEY, JAMES GorpDon. Secrets of Effective Living. New York: Macmillan, 
1934. ix+171 pages. $1.00. 
This, the most widely used of Dr. Gilkey’s books, is now available at a popular 
price. Most pastors can testify to its usefulness when placed in the hands of uncertain 
or perplexed individuals in the parish—DovucLas Horton. 


HEDLEY, GEORGE P. A Christian Year. New York: Macmillan, 1934. x+254 
pages. $2.00. 

This series of luminous and occasionally brilliant comments on the Christian year 
(including modern additions like Armistice Day and Mothers’ Day) is not for Episco- 
palians only but for all of us. Men trained in the modern historico-critical biblical 
scholarship will find that it speaks their language. Here at last a man with the world- 
view of a natural scientist, the insight of a psychologist, and the appreciative sympathy 
of a poet, reviews that varied and dramatic procession of events which makes up the 
Christian year from Advent around the calendar to Thanksgiving. 

I wish every young preacher might have this book to “read, mark and inwardly di- 
gest” as an illustration of how to do it—how to be unreservedly modern and liberal and 
at the same time, just because of that very quality, all the more penetrating, construc- 
tive, and exhilarating. There isn’t a musty idea or mummified sentence, not even when 
he writes on the trinity or on “St. Michael and All Angels.”” And when the temptation 
story or the miracles or Armistice Day emerge one feels a tingling up and down one’s in- 
tellectual spine (if any) that rejoices in a new voice of authentic modernism in this re- 
actionary world. 

The jacket modestly tells us that the author was born in China, was the recorder and 
photographer of the Tel en-Nasbeh expedition to Palestine (of which Professor William 
Frederic Bade of the Pacific School of Religion was the head), and has lived and taught 
in California and at Hartford Theological Seminary. The book itself reveals that he has 
thought clearly and by no means shallowly on many religious questions, developed a 
lucid English style, and learned the art of making the scriptures real and living with 
contemporary insights. This book ranks with Halford Luccock’s Preaching Values as 
an illustration to the preacher of today as to how to make the Bible luminous and spirit- 
ually authoritative to modern men.—ALBERT W. PALMER. 

Houcu, Lynn Harowp. Vital Control. New York: Abingdon Press, 1934. 260 
pages. $2.00. 

This first volume of “Forest Essays” opens with a discerning review of the critical 
writings of Professor Irving Babbitt of Harvard, whose literary humanism in the classi- 
cal tradition Dr. Hough has introduced to many Americans and more Englishmen by 
his own enthusiastic discipleship, proclaimed throughout this volume dedicated to his 
memory. There follows an essay on Gamaliel Bradford and his “psychography,” which 
to many readers will seem the most interesting and illuminating in the book. The later 
essays consist chiefly of notes on and quotations from Dr. Hough’s own omnivorous 
reading, citing some ninety volumes from wide fields of recent literature. His skilful se- 
lection of samples to illustrate both the style and the substance of the many authors in 
whom he finds much to praise will be a helpful guide to readers who must pick and choose 
here and there from his amazing grist of books read. But it is a method which leaves it- 
self no time or space for either the further clarification or the deeper implications of the 
points of view which he so heartily recommends: “vital control,” “free-moving and 
critical intelligence,” “permanent standards,” “evangelical humanism.” To readers 
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who share Dr. Hough’s own deep interest in contemporary religion, it must seem a bit 
confusing that he dismisses in half a paragraph, as “‘pseudo-humanism,” the well-known 
type of current non-theistic theology that claims for itself the very banner of “human- 
ism” under which Dr. Hough’s own vigorously personalistic theism would confidently 
march into battle against it. Surely here is a widespread modern confusion that greatly 
needs clarification by the contemporary critical mind.—CuHarLes W. GILKEY. 


SmitH, HENRY LESTER, MCELHINNEY, ROBERT STEWART, AND STEELE, GEORGE 
ReNwWICH. The Old World Historical Background of Religious and Moral 
Education in Schools. Bloomington: Indiana University, Bureau of Co- 
operative Research, Bulletin of the School of Education, Vol. X, No. 4, 1934. 
144 pages. 50 cents. 

A compilation of gleanings from second-hand sources, and sometimes from second- 
rate and very unsafe guides. For example, the legend that Mark established the church 
in Alexandria about 60 A.D. is taken to justify the explicit statement that “he took with 
him the Holy Gospels, the Creed, the Liturgy, and the Ecclesiastical Chart” as the 
basis upon which Christian education rested. Mrs. Drane’s uncritical work seems to 
have been relied upon exclusively for the compilers’ information—or lack of informa- 
tion—about education in the early church. It is somewhat shocking to find an American 
university calling this sort of thing “research,” and issuing it under the auspices of its 
“School of Education.”—S. J. Case. 


WEATHERHEAD, LESLIE D. Discipleship. New York: Abingdon Press, 1934. 

152 pages. $1.00. 

This book is a series of missionary addresses dealing with some of the outstanding 
ideas of the Oxford Movement, without any discussion of that movement itself. The 
balance between the development of the inner life and its outer expression is maintained 
throughout. Religion begins in surrender to God, thereby securing forgiveness, power, 
peace, joy, and love. The difficulties of making this surrender are analyzed and enu- 
merated. Sharing, another name for confessing, follows surrender. The dangers attend- 
ant upon confession are shown. Meditation through the helpful use of the imagination is 
imperative. Chapters on fellowship, and the will of God, follow. Emphasis is placed on 
restitution if one has taken anything wrongfully from another. The ability and willing- 
ness to bear witness is the test of the reality of one’s religious experience. The book 
closes with an appeal to the burden of God which is to be distinguished from the will of 
God. There the old Calvinistic problem of determinism is raised without receiving any 
illumination. In general, the intuition of the writer is sound, but his logic is not always 


convincing.—RoBErT E. Brown. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY RECEIVED 
(The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length.) 

BORNKAMM, GUNTHER. Gesetz und Schopfung im Neuem Testament. Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1934. 28 pages. Subscription M. 1.20. 

BRIGHTMAN, EDGAR SHEFFIELD. Personality and Religion. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1934. 160 pages. $1.50. 

BupGE, Str E. A. WALLIS. From Fetish to God in Ancient Egypt. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1934. xiit+545 pages. $7.50. 

BuRKE, JOHN J. Christ in Us Meditations. Philadelphia: Dolphin Press, 1934. ix+ 
204 pages. $1.25. 

CAMPBELL, R. J. The Story of Christmas. New York: Macmillan, 1934. 288 pages. 
$3.00. 

CHALMERS, RoBert S. The Christian Life of Faith, Love, and Duty. Pastoral Series, 
Course two. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1934. vit194 pages. $1.10. 

CLAGGET, RALPH P. Worthy of His Hire. A Biblical Play in One Act. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1934. 32 pages. 25 cents. 

CLARK, WALTER E. Indian Conceptions of Immortality. 1934 Ingersoll Lecture. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1934. 49 pages. $1.00. 

DrEsHMUKH, P. H. The Origin and Development of Religion in Vedic Literature. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1933. xvi+378 pages. $8.50. 

DEWEY, JOHN. A Common Faith. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. 87 pages. 
$1.50. 

Dreyrus, Hrppotyte. Essai sur le Bahaisme. Son histoire, sa portée sociale. Paris: 
Ernest Leroux, 1934. 190 pages. 

FELDMAN, ABRAHAM J. Sources of Jewish Inspiration. Privately printed by the 
author, Hartford, Connecticut, 1934. 209 pages. $2.00. 

Fospick, HARRY Emerson. The Secret of Victorious Living. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1934. vii+246 pages. $1.50. 

FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. Report of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting. 
Brookland, Washington, D.C.: Capuchin College, 1934. xliiit180 pages. $1.00. 
GoopsPEED, EpGar J. The Story of the Old Testament. Chicago: University of Chi- 

cago Press, 1934. xii+187 pages. $1.00. 

HALLENBECK, WiLBuR C. Urban Organization of Protestantism. New York: Harper 
& Bros. (Published for the Institute of Social and Religious Research), 1934. xii+ 
285 pages. $1.50. 

Hoiien, AurA May. The Golden Precepts from the Book of Life. Embodying the wis- 
dom of the eternal ages. Los Angeles: Henry Hollen, 1934. 298 pages. $2.00. 

Horton, Douctas. Taking a City. (The twenty-sixth book in Harper’s Monthly 
Pulpit.) New York: Harper & Bros., 1934. v-+116 pages. $1.00. 
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Horton, WALTER MARSHALL. Realistic Theology. New York: Harper & Bros., 1934. 
x+207 pages. $2.00. 

Jackson, F. J. Foakes-. The Church in the Middle Ages. New York: Macmillan, 1934. 
X+153 pages. $1.00. 

Jenness, Mary. Men Who Stood Alone. The Hebrew Prophets in Action. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse, 1934. Teacher’s Guide, xii+74 pages. $0.90; Pupil’s book, 114 pages. 
$1.00. 

Jonas, Hans. Gnosis und spatantiker Geist. Teil 1: Die mythologische Gnosis. Géttin- 
gen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1934. viiit375 pages. RM. 21.50. 

KitTEL, GERHARD. Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. (Band II: Liefe- 
rung 8.) Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1934. From 465-528 pages. Subscription 
price, RM. 2.90. 

Kraft, BENEDIKT (ed.). Die Handschriften der Bisch. Ordinariatsbibliothek in Augsburg. 
Augsburg: von Haas & Grabherr, 1934. 110 pages. 

Leese, Kurt. Die Mutter als religioses Symbol. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Sie- 
beck), 1934. 47 pages. Subscription price, M. 1.20. 

Lewis, Epwin. A Christian Manifesto. New York: Abingdon Press, 1934. 245 pages. 
$2.00. 

Mackay, H. F. B. Followers of the Way. New York: Macmillan, 1934. 207 pages. 

$1.75. 

Martuews, Basiy. The Story of Jesus. New York: Harper & Bros., 1934. 224 pages. 
$1.50. 

MATHEWS, SHAILER. Christianity and Social Process. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1934. Viii+221 pages. $2.00. 

Mattuews, W. R. God and This Troubled World. New York: Dutton, 1934. xvii-+ 
243 pages. $2.50. 

MECKLIN, JoHn M. The Story of American Dissent. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1934. 381 pages. $3.50. 

MELAND, BERNARD EUGENE. Modern Man’s Worship. A Search for Reality in Religion. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1934. xix+317 pages. $2.50. 

MILLER, J. HiLus. The Practice of Public Prayer. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1934. xvit108 pages. $2.50. 

Mounar, E. F. The Slave of Ea. A Sumerian Legend. Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co., 
1934. 299 pages. $2.00. 

Morais, HerBert M. Deism in Eighteenth Century America. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1934. 203 pages. $3.50. 

MoreEHOUSE PUBLISHING Co. ‘‘New Tracts for New Times,” 1934. Milwaukee: More- 
house. 

No. 10: GLENN, Mary Wiicox. Men and Women. 17 pages. to cents. 

No. 11: ScupDER, Vipa D. The Christian Attitude toward Private Property. 13 
pages. 1o cents. 

No, 12: GAVIN, FRANK. The New Idol. 8 pages. 10 cents. 
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McCatt, Oswatp W. S. The Geds of Men. (Twenty-fifth book in Harper’s Monthly 
Pulpit.) New York: Harper & Bros., 1934. vii-+118 pages. $1.00. 

McGIFFERT, ARTHUR CUSHMAN. Christianity as History and Faith. New York: 
Scribner’s, 1934. xiv-+322 pages. $2.50. 


Newman, Lous I. The Hasidic Anthology. Tales and Teachings of the Hasidim. New 
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Scribner’s, 1934. x+208 pages. $2.00. 

PETRULLO, VINCENZO. The Diabolic Root. A Study of Peyotism, the New Indian Religion, 
among the Delawares. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1934. x+185 
pages. $2.00. 
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observance of Christmas in the Protestant church schools of the U.S., an historical study. 
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Twenty Questions on the Economic Security of the People. New York: Association Press, 
1934. 48-page pamphlet. Prepared by the Industrial Department of the National 
Council of Young Men’s Christian Associations in cooperation with a group of in- 
dustrial, insurance, and labor leaders. 25 cents. 
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a new approach to 
the study of religion 


Only recently have biblical scholars become social- 
ly minded and considered Hebrew religion as a form 
of social behavior instead of in the traditional light of 
what was really an interest in the literature of a peo- 
ple rather than in a people itself. 

Professor Graham studies the prophetic movement 
as a whole against the background of the world as a 
whole; emphasizes the philosophical and psychologi- 
cal aspects in which the prophets were engaged; and 
demonstrates how the study of culture supplements 
and modifies the orthodox literary technique of high- 
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scripture. 


A book of original ideas, including much new ma- 
terial—especially in the translation and exposition of 
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Change has always been characteristic of living religions. Twenty- 
Jive centuries ago Hindu and Chinese conservatives were grumblingly 
adjusting themselves to “‘modern movements.” Under the impact of 
forces of today’s civilization, all religions are. undergoing a certain 
transformation. Confucianism, Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam, Fuda- 
ism, and Christianity—what cures do they offer for the maladjust- 
ments created by scientific, social, industrial, technological forces 
which are world-wide? 
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of the 


Religious Book Club 
+ 
GOD AND THE 
SOCIAL PROCESS 


By LOUIS WALLIS 
author of Sociological Study of the Bible 


Dr. HARRY EMERSON FosDICcK: “I have read your book with high enthusiasm. 
It is positively exciting to anybody who is interested in the field. You have written 
what I regard as an indispensable book on the development of the idea of God.” 


REVEREND DR. S. PARKES CADMAN: “I have been greatly moved by your truly 
illuminating work. It should be read by every Christian and Hebrew teacher and 
pastor throughout the land. The order, development and conclusions it presents fur- 
nish an indispensable guidance to our clearer understanding of the Bible as a whole, 
and especially to the relation between pre-exilic Hebraism and Christianity. Accept 
my grateful thanks for this rich contribution to our more accurate knowledge of Holy 
Scripture.” 

BISHOP FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL: “I have read every word of God and the Social 
Process—with interest growing to admiration—with admiration increasing to enthusi- 
asm—with enthusiasm issuing in a sense of deep indebtedness to you. The Old Testa- 
ment lives for me now as never before.” 

PROFESSOR EB. A. ROSS, Department of Sociology, University of Wisconsin: “Your 
book is so interesting that I could not put it down. I think throughout you show a very 
fine appreciation of modern sociological analysis. Your sense of the values of different 
social phenomena is very keen.” 

PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON, Oderlin College: “The title of your book at the 
very start excites me. You formulate, in a most penetrating way, the problem which 
has been troubling me these later years—the relationship of religion to reform.” 
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